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NOTES 


Tue Duke of Argyll, in the Lords on Friday, asked if 
the Separation Bill would embody safeguards for life, 
liberty, and property definite as those in the American 
Constitution. But the Lord President evaded the 
question: the answer would be forthcoming when the 
measure was presented. The Duke of Devonshire 
regretted the attitude the Government had assumed, 
though himself was convinced that no enactment could 
afford to Ireland the security she now enjoyed. It was 
stated by the Treasurer of the Household that the 
Government was not disposed to withdraw the offer of 
the remainder of the Millbank Prison site to the County 
Council for artisans’ dwellings. The Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Foreign Office mentioned in the Commons that Lord 
Dufferin had been instructed to obtain particulars of the 
French claims in Siam; and that Russia had denied the 
rumours of an armed expedition to the Pamirs. It was 
moved by the Prime Minister that a new clause should 
be inserted in the Separation Bill dealing with the 
financial arrangements between Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
Chamberlain remarked that no consistent result could 
be extracted from the three schemes the Government 
had favoured at different times. But, though facts and 
methods might change, the determination to provide the 
Patriot Government with a surplus of £500,000 was ever 
the same. Ireland would pay nearly £550,000 less under 
the new scheme than she paid now, and £1,800,000 less 
than she ought to pay according to her taxable capacity 
as measured by the death-duties. That was the price 
Britain was asked to pay for making the Nationalists 
omnipotent in Dublin, and for giving them the con- 
trolling voice in Imperial legislation. The President of 
the Local Government Board explained that the principle 
of the Ministerial scheme was to ascertain as nearly as 
possible Ireland’s normal contribution, and contended 
that the difference between the present contribution 
and the new would be merely £25.000. The British 
people, he opined, would never reject the Government 
policy on a miserable question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence: on the contrary, it would treat Ireland in a 
generous and liberal spirit. 
his regret that the scheme was not more generous and 
more just. And Sir John Lubbock condemned the latest 
proposals as impracticable. 


Mr. Redmond expressed 





In the Upper House on Monday Lord Cadogan directed 
attention to the Lord-Lieutenant’s rejection of loyal 
addresses and his acceptance of others which omitted all 
€xpression of loyalty and advocated Separation and the 
telease of the Dynamiters. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty held that no rule could be laid down on the 
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subject, and argued that the Viceroy must exercise his 
discretion. Lord Cowper pointed out that the Lord- 
Lieutenant had committed a grave mistake in snubbing 
the Loyalists and truckling to the Nationalists. The 
Marquess of Salisbury insisted that Lord Houghton had 
approved himself a pronounced partisan, and that he 
ought to be in his place to meet the attack upon him. 
In the Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
defended the latest addition to the Separation Bill, deny- 
ing that the new plan would hamper British finance. The 
proposed payment seemed to him to be a good bargain 
for the British taxpayer: the Government policy was 
financially sound as politically wise. It appeared to Mr. 
Goschen that the results of diminished indirect taxation 
in Ireland would be bankruptcy to the Hibernian 
Exchequer. The Irishry had evidently impressed on the 
Government that there must be a surplus of £500,000 ; 
and accordingly that sum was obtained by hook or by 
crook in all three calculations. Under this scheme the 
British taxpayer was to be mulcted temporarily in at least 
£700,000, while the Irish taxpayer would be hampered in 
maintaining the surplus. Misleading statements had been 
circulated as to the relative property of the two islands: 
and to fix Ireland’s contribution at one-eighteenth or one- 
twentieth would be to put a liberal interpretation in 
her favour on the figures. 





On the order for the second reading of the London 
Improvement Bill, in the Upper House on Tuesday, Lord 
Onslow moved that betterment ought not to be embodied 
in a private measure, but that, if it were found just and 
equitable, it should be based on general principles laid 
down by Parliament. Lord Hobhouse defended the 
method adopted in the Bill; but, after further discussion, 
the resolution was carried by 55 to 36. In the Commons 
the Lords’ amendments on the London County Council 
(General Powers) Bill were rejected. The Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Foreign Office stated in answer to ques- 
tions that the British naval force at Siam was sufficient to 
protect the life and property of our subjects ; but very 
properly declined in the public interest to make any further 
intimation on the subject. Discussion on the Separation 
Bill was resumed by Mr. Redmond who moved the omission 
of the first sub-section of the Prime Minister's new financial 
clause, and urged the desirability of the Patriot Govern- 
ment’s having control of the Irish taxes. It appeared to 
Mr. Balfour that the position of the Irish Exchequer would 
be intolerable, but he would not vote for the amendment, 
because he was opposed to the surrender of any part 
of Irish administration. On a division the proposal was 
rejected by 249 to 53 votes. Mr. Chamberlain moved 
an amendment designed to abolish the transitional period 
in financial matters, and advocated the system of quota 
contribution. In aspeech described by an admiring print 
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as ‘ full of the lightest and most graceful play of wit and 
fancy,’ the Prime Minister, in a mighty bad temper, taunted 
Mr. Chamberlain with playing the Devil's Advocate—(a 
phrase himself appears to have misunderstood, and that 
many of his followers may very well have heard for the 
first time)—and accused him of exaggeration habitual, 
gross and enormous in canvassing the details of the 
measure, and of detraction constant and deliberate of his 
opposites. It was pointed out by Mr. Balfour that scarce 
anything was settled by the Bill; and certainly there was 
no pretence of finality in the financial arrangements, 





ConsiperaTion of Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment was 
renewed in the Commons on Wednesday, when a good 
deal was naturally said concerning the Prime Minister’s 
extraordinary outburst. Despite the interruptions 
of the Irishry and the calls to order by the Chairman, its 
accusations were denied by Mr. Heneage, who pertinently 
remarked that nobody but the Prime Minister would 
have been permitted to make such a speech. It was 
urged by Mr. Bowles that the Irish Legislature should 
undertake its full-blown responsibility at once ; and it was 
shown by Mr. T. W. Russell that the questions at the 
bottom cf Home Rule were left untouched, because any 
attempt to settle them would end in quarrels with the 
Irish allies. Mr. Chamberlain expressed surprise at the 
ferocious speech of the Prime Minister, which he approved 
baseless as most of the observations from the same quarter, 
though, as the Devil’s Advocate often destroyed the angelic 
theory, he hoped he might enjoy a similar privilege. Sir 
John Lubbock having urged the Government to answer, 
the Irish Secretary moved the closure, but the Chairman 
refused to entertain the motion when he found that 
Mr. Balfour desired to speak. Sir John’s request was 
repeated by Mr. Balfour, and the President of the Local 
Government Board replied that the Royal Commissioners 
would furnish the answer, whereupon Mr. Goschen pro- 
tested against the relegation of the question to such a 
body. On a division the amendment was defeated by 
226 to 166 votes. Sir John Lubbock moved the omission 
of the sub-sections providing for the division of the Irish 
public revenue into general and special branches, which 
could only lead to complicated and irritating disputes 
between the countries. Of course, the Prime Minister 
opposed the amendment in a sentence, and his will was 
obeyed by 252 to 205. Sir John Gorst proposed to 
charge Ireland with the cost of tax-collection, but the 
proposal was negatived without a division. 





On Thursday in the Lords the Foreign Secretary made 
a guarded yet sanguine statement concerning the Franco- 
Siamese difficulty : the Government was hopeful that the 
threatened blockade might be averted, and that a 
settlement might be affected. The second reading of 
the Law of Commons Amendment Bill was carried by 32 
to 23, despite a protest by the Marquess of Salisbury. In 
the Commons, where the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Foreign Office reiterated his chief's explanations, it was 
stated that three British war-ships were at present in 
Siamese waters. By a series of questions addressed to the 
Speaker, the Chairman and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour ascertained that the gag would be applied to even 
the new Clauses, which had not been read a second time. 
Certain amendments by Mr. Sexton having been discussed, 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that, as the guillotine would 
descend in a few minutes, there was no opportunity of 
considering any matter of importance. The result was 
due to the servility of the Items: never since the days of 
Herod had there been such slavish adulation. On this, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor and other Irish members took up their 
favourite cry of ‘Judas, Judas’; and when Unionist 
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members moved that the words be taken down the Chair. 
man replied that he had not heard the objectionable phrase, 
Presently something like a free fight occurred on the floor 
of the House, and, to complete the degradation of Parlia- 
ment, the members were hissed by the public. The 
Unionists refused to recognise the gag until the point of 
order was settled ; and, the Speaker having been recalled, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor submitted a tardy and grudging 
apology. And then the last Compartment, containing 
three clauses and seven schedules, which had not been 
touched in debate, were ‘ rushed’ in the usual way, 





Tue Victoria court-martial has ended, according to the 
general expectation, in the acquittal of Captain Bourke, 
who, as a subordinate, did his simple duty in obeying 
orders. As himself put it, the Admiral’s presence on the 
chart-house exonerated him from responsibility. With 
regard to Rear-Admiral Markham, the Court came to the 
sensible conclusion that he should have disregarded the 
fatal signal, as he at first intended todo. The assumption 
is that he lacked the genius to disobey, and failed through 
commonplace adherence to routine. The blame for the 
disaster devolves—in fine—upon the dead chief, who, 
through some unaccountable obscuration of intellect, 
directed an impossible manceuvre and executed it in half- 
hearted fashion. He must be forgiven in that he has 
deserved well of the Empire, and that physical collapse 
absolves from moral culpability. 


In Germany Prince Bismarck, replying to a deputation 
from the Duchy of Brunswick, has delivered another 
philippic against the present Administration. As befitted 
a prophet without honour in his own country, he re- 
proached the Prussians for sacrificing their convictions to 
necessities of State in the matter of the Army Bills: 
remarking that in the good old days opposition was no 
crime. It were difficult to conceive a more curious 
travesty of history, but the artist is evidently bent upon 
belabouring Count von Caprivi with the rod of Particu- 
larism. Further, he complained that the commercial 
treaties had been foisted upon the nation without due 
declaration of their terms, and had been blindly accepted 
by the several groups in consequence of party faction. 
Here, again, he proposed to foment dissension, but 
within three days an official announcement discounted 
much of his argument. The negotiations with Russia, after 
entailing a prodigious waste of time, have been brought 
to a sudden standstill by the application from St. Peters- 
burg of the maximum tariff to Germany, from August Ist 
onwards, ‘Thus the Chancellor is free to abandon a some- 
what unpopular undertaking, and the Empire will look for 
her food-supply to the United States and India rather 
than to the inveterate enemy. 


Tue constriction of the annexation band which France 
has carried round the back of the British Settlements on 
the West Coast of Africa begins to be felt upon trade and 
intercourse with the interior. Sierra Leone complains that 
by the appropriation of the hinterlands British autho- 
rity is confined to a narrow strip of coast ; that French 
authority compels tribes outside our control to ‘ boycot 
our markets and to favour those of France. One etlect 
is that natives are moving inside the British lines. The 
aggression assumes a more active form on the borders 
of our old colony on the Gambia. The Governor has 
investigated the circumstances attending the hauling-down 
of the Union Jack at two stations in the interior. In one 
case it was found that the district was distinctly under 
British protection ; the other was ‘ about forty yards out 
side the British limit’. Doubtless, this is a near thing ; but 
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the rule the French, with the rest of our rivals, are in the 
habit of applying is, that ground which cannot be proved 
to belong to us must belong to them. Meanwhile, another 
war with Dahomey is toward ; and the situation in Mada- 

ascar is ‘strained’, for one of the resident staff has 
kicked a Hova Prince. What with African and Siamese 
diversions, the French elector has a capital chance of 
forgetting Panama. 





King Lopencuta, of Matabeleland, has apparently 
decided to ‘lie low’. He sent his warriors into Mashonaland 
with profuse explanations and professions of friendship 
for the white inhabitants: he wanted merely to do a littie 
killing and cattle-lifting on his own account; it was a 
native matter with which his British patrons need not 
concern themselves. When Dr. Jameson directed the 
Matabeles to return whence they came, and when, on 
their refusing to go, he pushed them forcibly across the 
demarcation line, Lobengula was still apologetic and 
innocent. But he is asked to pay an indemnity for 
trespass, and he may alter his note. The Europeans 
in Mashonaland, at least, are preparing for stormy times, 
and the energetic action and attitude of the Administrator 
are thoroughly approved. 





Never was strike more reckless than the strike now 
imminent in the coal trade, for the Miners’ Federa- 
tion has not only resisted the proposed reduction of 
wages, but has rejected the offer of arbitration ; and that, 
too, in presence of a depressed market and a gloomy out- 
look. On behalf of this body, Mr. Pickard has declared 
that at current rates the coalmasters can afford to increase 
wages by 80 per cent., a statement which, if true, must 
give the colliers an impregnable position before arbiters ; 
and has defended the rejection of arbitration on the 
ground that the employers have not honoured former 
awards. ‘These assertions are being reiterated everywhere 
among the miners, apparently on the principle that any 
statement may be employed to promote the general madness 
of a general strike, to adopt Mr. Burns’s phrase. Durham 
and Northumberland, though connected with the Fede- 
ration, have declined to commit themselves to its foolish 
policy, but they have resolved to demand an advance of 
pay. It is significant, however, that where a ballot has 
been taken, even on this point, opinion has been almost 
equally divided, and that the motion in favour of the 
demand was carried by a very small majority. The 
chances, therefore, are that they will not join the strike 
on any terms: an assumption strengthened by the 
declaration of one of the permanent officials that it 
iscertain to be a half-hearted affair, doomed to speedy 
collapse. Of the wretched condition of the iron and 
steel trades, which consume enormous quantities of coal, 
there is sufficient evidence in the fact that in the 
northern district the sliding-seale has indicated another 
reduction of 2} per cent, in the operatives’ pay. Of 
course the threat of a great strike has at last produced 
4 certain effect in the coal market, but up to now there 
have been nothing like panic quotations. 





Tue upshot of Mr. J. H. Wilson’s actions against 7'he 
Evening News and The Shipping Gazette is a distinct 
gain to society. In the first place it strengthens 
the press in that righteous crusade against financial 
mismanagement and worse, which, as illustrated by Jabez 
Balfour, is the modern form of the highwayman’s 
ancient trade, Secondly, the Labour agitator will find 
the cozening of his dupes a less simple matter 
than heretofore. Indeed, the demagogue’s worst 
fnemy could not desire a more damning incrimination 
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than was extracted from the Member for Middles- 
borough by Mr. Carson’s strenuous cross-examination. 
Placed in command of funds allotted for special pur- 
poses, he devoted these moneys to the propping up of the 
unsound branches of the Sailors and Firemen’s Union: 
nay, ne subsidised the stevedores to go on strike ‘ from 
sympathy’, and paid witnesses to attend the Labour 
Commission whose expenses had been already guaranteed 
by the Government. Results: the practical bankruptcy 
of the Union and the entire absorption of the benefit 
pay, through an excess over authorised expenditure which 
totals some £15,000. In short, the Union’s rules existed 
only to be broken. Mr. Wilson admitted indeed that 
their very import was ill-known to him. English is 
scarce vigorous enough for the fit denunciation of such 
recklessness. 





Tue fourth meeting at Bisley under the control of the 
National Rifle Association was brought to an interesting 
conclusion on Saturday last with a prize distribution by 
Lady Roberts and an impressive speech by the late Chief 
himself. Among the many reforms in our Indian army 
effected during Lord Roberts’s administration none was 
more notable than the improvement in the rifle-shooting 
of both regulars and volunteers. His remarks, there- 
fore, as to the futility of the lying-down position at 
two hundred yards range are likely to carry weight. 
But for fear of offending his hosts he might also have 
laid stress on the danger of exalting the individual 
at the expense of the company or the regiment. Under 
his own system in India every man is given a stake in the 
credit of his corps ; and who shall argue that the preslance 
attached to the champion regiment is not a thousandfold 
more useful than that investing a Queen’s Prizeman ? 
The General concluded with a hearty invitation to try 
conclusions in India at the rifle meeting which is held 
at Meerut next December. The Queen’s Prize was for 
the first time won by Wales in the person of Sergeant 
Davies, an ironworker at Llanelly, and the English Eight 
won the Elcho Shield for the fifteenth time since its 
institution in ’62. 





SimoniAn’s victory in the Liverpool Cup goes to prove 
that amongst a company of bad horses it is likely that the 
best-bred will win. The meeting was otherwise worth 
notice on account of Colonel North’s wonderful run of 
luck. The racing at Goodwood was a vast improvement 
on last year’s. The Steward’s Cup went to Medora, who 
is bred very like Ormonde, being by Bend Or from Agneta ; 
the Stakes were won by Red Eyes and the Cup by Bar- 
mecide. But these long distance races have altogether lost 
their importance. Galloping Dick’s victory in the Rich- 
mond Stakes did little to retrieve his reputation, for on 
Thursday he was handsomely beaten by Bullingdon, whose 
Stockbridge running cannot have been correct. Clatter- 
feet, Amiable, Schoolbook and Melancholy were all rather 
discredited, but the Lavant Stakes brought out Sanderling, 
a beautiful filly by St. Simon out of Sandiway, who won 
very comfortably from the best two-year-old field of the 
meeting: unless that position be claimed for the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, where Speed failed most unaccount- 
ably. So far, the two-year-old running is hard to 
follow. Bullingdon, Sanderling, Speed—when she is in 
form— Melancholy, are the best of the rivals of the un- 
named colt by Hampton out of Illuminata. On Thursday, 
Orme repeated his Eclipse Stakes victory over La Fléche, 
Watercress running third. 
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FRANCE AND SIAM 


F France is not making history in Further India, at 
least she is making International Law. She has 
invented a new form of blockade and thrown interesting 
light on a new aspect of Contraband of War. ‘The 
fiction of pacific blockade has indeed strutted more 
than once on the stage of history, but by now it 
should have been hissed off by the international 
lawvers. A pacific blockade, in fact, is no blockade 
at all, but something in the nature of what 
the schoolmen call special reprisals. But such 
as it is we have seen it in our time, at Dulcigno, 
and along the Greek coast, and before Pireus in 
50. But as these were not blockades in theory so 
they were not blockades in practice. Even in the most 
notable case-—that of Pirzeus, when Britain broke the 
law of nations at the behest of a little swindling Jew 
of the name of Pacifico—Sir William Parker did no 
more than lay an embargo on Greek vessels. Merchant- 
men flying neutral colours sailed in and out at pleasure. 
Moreover, this point was especially laid down by the 
Institut de Droit International at Heidelberg six years 
ago; les navires de pavillon étranger peuvent entrer 
librement malgré le blocus. 'This was just the state of 
affairs at the blockade of Formosa in °84, which Britain 
refused to recognise. So that M. Develle finds himself 
in this quandary. He cannot blockade effectively 
without war; he cannot make war without the 
Chambers, and the Chambers are in the limbo of disso- 
lution. And there is always M. Rochefort with the 
Intransigéant to safeguard the Constitution. So for 
anything M. Develle can possibly do without breaking 
the law of nations, the rice trade to Singapore and 
Hong Kong might go on uninterrupted till after the 
elections. Obviously that would not do; if the spirited 
foreign policy is not writ large in all the papers at 
election time it might just as well not be at all. Hence 
M. Develle has invented, or resuscitated, the device 
of declaring rice contraband of war. Rice answers for 
about two-thirds of the whole export trade of Siam, 
and it is to Bangkok that the Straits Settlements 
look for their staple food; so that this touches 
Britain very nearly. What justification France has to 
show for such a step, except the precedent of Formosa, 
which by this time stinketh, must be left to the cum- 
min-slicers of the Sorbonne to decide. It may be that 
they can explain how contraband of war can be, and 
yet no war. It may be that they know of some 
recondite principle of International Law whereby rice 
shipped for Singapore may be reasonably treated as 
supplies for the forces of the enemy—who by the way 
is a friend. It may be that they cannot, and that 
this is one more instance of the insolent high-handed- 
ness of France. In either case we do not understand 
it in Britain, and Lord Dufferin will doubtless ask to be 
instructed in the new discoveries. 

That Lord Dufferin and Lord Rosebery are active at 
the Quai d’Orsay we cannot but believe. To disbelieve 
it would be to brand them as traitors to most 
important Imperial interests. And judging from the 
first glimmers of returning common sense that twinkle 
here and there from the darkness of the French press, 
it appears that they may yet be successful in the 
arduous task of bringing France to a reasonable view 
of the situation. As early as last Thursday evening 
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rumour had it that she had abandoned all her claims 
north of the eighteenth parallel; so that it may well be 
that, before the Foreign Legion arrives in Saigon late in 
August, the adventurers may find their prospect of 
glory faded. But there is need of prompt and decided 
action at the moment. l'rench expeditions are already 
starting for Battambong, and the point of attack is 
significant enough. ‘The province lies on the borders 
of Cambodia, and the fisheries of Lake 'Talé Sap make 
no contemptible item in the royal revenue of Siam. 
But Battambong lies west of the Mekong, and, except 
as a pledge for the indemnity, even French cynicism has 
made no claim upon it whatsoever. But the trans- 
parent fiction of a pledge and the present attack are a 
strong testimony—where little witness is needed—that 
France aims at nothing but the dismemberment and 
the swallowing of Siam piece-meal. Hast or west of the 
Mekong, ghost of Annamese claims or no ghost, it is all 
one to her, and if she asks but a quarter of Siam now it 
is only in the dear interests of international decency. 
On the Upper Mekong distances are greater and 
instead of laurels from the bayoneting of the untrained 
Siamese militia the French have to look for plenty of 
rough-and-tumble fighting with the Shans. Here, 
too, France comes into collision not only with Britain 
but with China. And at this moment China holds 
in some measure the key of the position in the far 
East. Already it is said that the King of Siam has 
sent out an urgent appeal for help to his heavenly 
brother of Pekin. ‘Tait “ien is not like to have 
kindly recollections of Frenchmen, nor to desire more 
of them on his frontiers than must be. Once Iet him 
decide to come to the aid of Siam, and the horizon 
darkens horribly for Vrance. Against the un- 
yielding barriers of the Chinese coast Admiral 
Humann might batter himself to pieces as Admiral 
Courbet did nine years ago, and make no dint, 
One may dovbt if even Russia would be willing 
to aid her precious ally here. ‘The certainty of a 
Chinese war hangs over the Pamirs, and she might not 
be displeased to see France, her ally for the nonce, have 
her fling at the enemy first. 


ANTI-BRITAIN 


VHE question Earl Cadogan asked on Monday in 
the Lords, with the answer (such as it was) he got, 
might well be made more generally understood. His 
Lordship wished to know ‘on what principle the present 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had acted with reference to 
the acceptance or refusal of addresses to His Excel- 
lency’; and he was told by Earl Spencer and Lord 
Kimberley in substance this: that His Excellency had 
gone on the principle of declining to receive addresses 
containing expressions of loyalty as being marked by 4 
partisan spirit not compatible with the serene impar- 
tiality of his office, and therewithal of accepting as 
strictly non-partisan in essence addresses from which 
expressions of loyalty had been deliberately expunged 
by parties glorying in the name of ‘ Rebel.’ Lord 
Houghton, that is to say, looked keenly at the 
addresses of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, the 
Methodist Church, and all such bodies as he suspected— 
justly enough—of loyalty, and forthwith refused to 
listen to the improprieties set forth in them. But 
at Mullingar he lent an attentive and a willing ear 
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to Father Drum in act to sing the praises of Home 
Rule, and he neglected to inquire beforehand into 
the import and the tone of an address from Rebel 
Cork, wherefrom certain loyalist formulas had been 
ostentatiously and publicly excised. The Mayor of 
Rebel Cork himself had deemed it impossible that even 
Mr. Gladstone’s Lord-Lieutenant should tamely attend 
to what was meant to be an insult to the Sovereign 
whose sworn and salaried representative he was. But 
that functionary, who appears to be something of an 
idealist, knew not his man; and Lord Houghton will 
be distinguished in the list of Viceroys as that one who 
fell even below the standard of decency held natural by 
the Mayor of Rebel Cork. 

A formal change or two would fit this bartering of 
question and answer to the general attitude of Her 
Majesty's Ministers : as exampled by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on Monday and by Mr. Gladstone on 
Tuesday. It was in the course of that discussion on 
the very latest makeshift of a financial settlement 
which the Government has sprung upon the House: in 
circumstances, be it remembered, which have made it 
necessary to do the Second Reading debate in Com- 
mittee. And the net result of it is that Britain is to 
give, and that Ireland is to receive. ‘That is the sole 
inspiring principle of all the seeming contradictions 
and tergiversations of which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have been accused. ‘This it is that justifies the con- 
sistency of their conduct; and thoroughly to grasp 
the fact is to see how miserably unfounded is the 
charge that they do not know their own minds. 
A first financial scheme is found impossible, and is 
abandoned ; it is favourable to Ireland ; it is replaced 
by something more favourable still; therefore the 
Cabinet is not forsworn! Mr. Gladstone began by 
defending his Bill because it would bring about a final 
settlement between Britain and the (so-called) Sister 
Island ; he went on to knock out of it all pretence 
of finality by deciding to substitute for his first 
financial scheme, a scheme which does not so much 
as profess to last for more than six years; yet, having 
surrendered what he protested with emotion, pathos, 
references to his advanced years, and appeals to the 
heavenly powers, to be an essential part of his policy, 
he is not really forsworn in fact, whatever he may be 
in appearance! His object is to benefit his Irish 
masters at the expense of the Britain he betrays, and 
this new arrangement does that even better than the 
old. It will give the Irish easy terms at once, and 
it is saddled with a sort of provisions which will 
fully arm them for the congenial work of extortion, 
the happy task of getting more. Is it not (then) 
absurd to accuse this statesman of inconsistency ? Sir 
William Harcourt grew copious in defence of the 
rigidity of Ministers when at length he succeeded in 
being done with the hard labour of defending the 
new }inancial Clauses. ‘That Ireland is to have some- 
thing handsome and that Britain is to find the same— 
that was the proposition on which Sir William dwelt 
with glee. The prospect of trouble for Britain gives 
him natural and lasting joy. On ‘Tuesday evening 
he actually bubbled over with gratification when Mr. 
Carson reminded the House that Britain, if she throw 
over the Irish Loyalists, must not continue to count 
on their loyalty. ‘The vision of a united and hostile 
Ireland rose before his mind's eye, and he hailed it as 
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a solace and a joy. Nobody since Fox was cheered 
and heartened by the news of disaster to his country 
has expressed the anti-patriotic sentiment with so 
much candour as Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and that eminent Whig was scarce so out- 
spoken as his Radical rival and successor. We doubt, 
too, if even the raptures and roses of office would have 
reconciled Fox to the dirty work of making Britain 
* generous’ by means ofan Irish vote. And this is what 
Sir William is doing. Britain is to be ‘generous’ 
to Ireland, and her ‘generosity’ is to be measured and 
administered by and in the interests of a party which, 
were it not for the Irish vote, would be a hopeless and 
discredited minority. 

There have been differences of manner not a few this 
week between Sir William’s appearances and those of 
Mr. Gladstone. His boisterous assertion, his Peck- 
sniffian jocularity, are quite other in type and tone 
than the desperate casuistry, the fatuous hair-splitting, 
the snapping contradiction, the almost incoherent fury, 
of his revered leader. But, if they fight differently, 
they fight for the same thing. To devise and make 
binding an arrangement under which Ireland shall receive 
much and therewith the certainty of more, under which 
Britain shall lose much and incur at least the risk 
of losing more—this is the ambition of them both, 
Mr. Gladstone, with a still-growing irritation under 
attack, a still-dwindling command of his temper, has 
blurted out confession after confession, till at last he has 
been driven to admit that, while he is throwing away 
the machinery for collecting the Excise in Ireland, he 
does not in the least know what to put in its place ; 
for that must depend upon the good will of his Irish ! 
But this, however significant, is but a detail. The 
truth as to the reality of Mr. Gladstone's great 
desire came out bodily in the string of raging per- 
sonalities wherewith he ‘ answered’ Mr. Chamberlain 
on ‘Tuesday. ‘That the arrangement is to be one 
which shall not be binding upon Ireland, but shall 
be taken as a simple makeshift, and put up with 
till a better can be exacted at the sword’s point—that 
is what the acts of the Government prove ; and Mr. 
Gladstone has but to have that truth thrust in on him 
for his replies to become a scream of contradiction, his 
arguments a torrent of scolding. His toadies and 
incense-bearers, in the House and out of it, may think 
that that is enough ; but it is not enough for the ma- 
jority of Great Britain, and we must suppose that it will 
hardly be thought enough by the most of those whose 
votes were secured at the last General Election on the 
mendacious assurance that they were to be helped to a 
permanent settlement of the Irish difficulty ; and there- 
with the leisure to till their own garden and attend to 
their own affairs. ‘They are offered, instead, a vamped- 
up arrangement, which, on its author's own showing, is 
to be merely temporary, and is accepted by the Irish 
only because it will never be enforced. 

Designed in treason, carried by violence, the Bill— 
hacked, hewed, patched, contemptible—may now go to 
the Lords. What goes to the country is the question 
if a sort of men who unscrupulously sacrificed her 
interests are to be vouchsafed an opportunity to 
accomplish an intrigue whose object, as stated by their 
leader and his first lieutenant, is the permanent hurt of 
Great Britain and the abandonment of whatever she 
finds worth cherishing in Ireland. 
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THE DEAD OPERA 


HE opera season is now practically concluded. And 
a strange season it has been. The enterprising 
manager has on all hands received congratulation and 
applause upon his adventurous spirit, his large mind, his 
amplitude of resources, his civicsense, his public sympathy. 
He has surfeited the public with good things; the rich 
he has not sent empty away. He has, in a season which 
has lasted some three months, produced no less than 
four operas which are new to the ear of London, namely, 
Pagliacci, I Rantzau, The Veiled Prophet, and Amy 
Robsart. Besides these novelties he has not hesitated 
to engage two orchestras to produce a Wagner Cycle, 
to arrange for a dual performance at Windsor, to flatter 
the aristocracy of the land with the famous wedding 
decorations, and, in a word, to provide more com- 
mercially paying wares than perhaps ever fell to the lot 
of an impresario before. 

And all to what end? ‘To what end the circum- 
stance and pomp of the royal wedding-night, the 
splendour of the setting of Amy Robsart, the personal 
presence of Mascagni at the production of his new 
opera, the elaborate dances, the gorgeous costumes, 
that set off the interpretation of The Veiled Prophet ? 
Is all for nothing save the personal glorification of 
Sir Augustus Harris? or is there one crumb, one drop 
of wine, to be added for the exhilaration and exalta- 
tion of musical art? Let the matter be first considered 
from a manager’s point of view. Here is a large 
theatre, possibly built in the interests of art, but cer- 
tainly, at the present moment, to be regarded as a 
commercial interest; a large theatre, an expensive 
theatre, a theatre that must pay or more or less 
spell ruin. The impresario who undertakes to 
make such a theatre pay, no matter what the 
motives with which he sets forth upon his enter- 
prise, does, as a matter of fact, end with the sorrowful 
recognition that he must consult the popular taste, the 
popular sentiment, in the various compositions which 
he submits to the popular judgment. Thus it comes 
about that we are compelled to attend a melancholy 
series which only a writer of melodrama could christen 
a ‘Wagner Cycle’; that, night after night, popular 
singers are compelled to the interpretation of operas, 
which, excellent perhaps in their way, are as fresh as the 
Bible ; that, where novelty is introduced, it is the 
novelty either of incompetence or of imposture—with 
one rare exception—and that the opera season which 
is now dying has, practically, save for twitters of 
galvanic life, been dead throughout. 

We do not in the least complain—for the words 
may be misunderstood—that the interest of novelty 
was not conspicuous in the past season. We have 
no desire to see the great work of the past neglected 
and set aside for possibly meretricious work of the 
present. Let us have Fawst, les Huguenots, Roméo et 
Juliette, by all means, if you will—on occasions ; but 
there is a peculiar staleness about the Covent Garden 
repertory, a peculiar old fashion of repetition which 
justifies the clamour for some kind of freshness, So 
far are we from exclaiming against the past that 
we would willingly have sacrified every performance 
of Cavallerita—and many were they !—every performance 
of Roméo, to have heard J Flauto Magico or Cermide 
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once. ‘This is the true freshness, to provide the best 
things when the easiest are growing stale ; and it is 
precisely this freshness which Covent Garden refuses to 
patronise. You shall hear the old operas that we find 
easy to stage and easy for our artists, and what care we 
if the art of music grows bloodless with inanition ? For 
it is a discomforting and dreadful truth that the whole 
of this season has passed without a single performance 
of one opera of Mozart. ° 

Turn we now from the general consideration to the 
particular novelties which have been served up for the 
enjoyment of the British musical palate. Pagliacci first 
claims the attention. As has been before observed in 
these columns, this work, the first recognised fruits of 
Signor Leoncavallo’s musical accomplishment, is full of 
a certain vigour and artless sincerity which, without 
placing it among even the very great work of this time, 
nevertheless marks it with a promise for the fulfilment of 
which we have an eager expectation. ‘The mild opera of 
the musician who is generally reckoned as Leoncavallo’s 
rival, Mascagni’s J Rantzau, comes next for considera- 
tion. Yet the thing scarcely deserves consideration at 
all. ‘To call it mild is, after all, only a polite way of 
asserting its blankness. It is perfectly useless for 
Signor Mascagni to fret and fume —as he has fretted 
and fumed—over the universal decision ; the opera is, 
in one word, of the blankest interest. No matter 
with what intention the composer embarked upon 
its composition—and, so far as we can understand 
his published intention, it was not one of absolute 
musical interest—the result is an assortment of 
possible melodies, even of possible drama made im- 
possible through lack of development, through a 
too ready acceptance “of the first ideas that fell like 
dew upon the brain beneath. Signor Mascagni is too 
lavish with his first ideas; let him remember that very 
few ideas are worth development, as he might learn 
even from such amazingly copious thinkers as Mozart 
and Beethoven. It has come to this, that Signor 
Mascagni gives entertainment to innumerable ideas 
and develops—none. Let him develop a few and dismiss 
the rest, and the possible promise of Cavalleria, which 
we doubtingly pictured in these columns some two years 
agone, may yet be ensured. F’rom Mascagni to Mr. de 
Lara is a strange tumble: take him as you will the 
first has a sincere musical standpoint, the second 1s 
absolutely unconvincing. His opera, Amy Robsart, 
is a perfect medley of reminiscence and false sentiment ; 
it is not worth powder and shot, it is dead—dead with 
the dead season. We approach Professor Stanford's 
opera, The Veiled Prophet, with considerably greater 
respect, yet must it sorrowfully be confessed that his 
capabilities for writing opera are not greater than the 
capabilities of the average artist in words to produce a 
drama. If journalism were suddenly translated in 
its means of communication from words to music 
Professor Stanford would immediately be offered a 
brilliant and well-paid post as leader-writer on the 
staff of The Times; and therefore The Times doth 
love him even as a musician. 

We have done. ‘The opera season, in perfect frank- 
ness, despite the great charm of Madame Calvé and the 
strenuous efforts of other singers, has been singularly 
unproductive and futile; it has revealed little and 
revived nothing worthy of revival, if we consider the 


enormous opportunities of its manager. But, after all, 
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he has one question, and one only, to ask for his own 
satisfaction: has it paid? And, a little doubtfully, 
we echo—has it ? 


THE WINCHESTER QUINCENTENARY 


HE Prince displayed his wonted tact in journeying 
to Winchester ; for never was occasion more truly 
national than the five-hundredth anniversary of William 
of Wykeham’s foundation. ‘To him we owe our public 
schools, and to our public schools the gentlemen of 
ingland. It is true that events did something modify 
the founder’s scheme within a little of its conception. 
His first object, as the Archbishop of Canterbury told 
the multitude in the Cathedral, was to establish a 
seminary for the secular clergy, and so to purge 
the Church of her superfluous monasticism. But 
the malady required a searching cure; and, the 
purely clerical element eliminated from the great 
foundation, there remain these several essentials: the 
noble endowment of scholarships for poor students, 
the parallel establishment of the sons of the affluent as 
commensales or commoners, the connection with Oxford 
by means of further bequests. You marvel to-day at 
the founder’s foresight and comprehensiveness ; for the 
merits of his scheme were honoured by exact imitation 
both at Eton and at Westminster ere Winchester was 
two centuries old; and thereby arose the British ideal 
of a liberal education, open alike to the wealthy and 
the indigent, whereunto the race has added the 
virtue of a disciplined enterprise. Spirit the Eliza- 
bethans had in abundance: nay, they have yielded 
in daring to none after them. But not until the 
public-schools had taken root did our forefathers, 
hitherto content with conquest, begin to compact and 
govern Empires. For their influence extends far beyond 
the men whom they have actually sent forth into 
life. The struggle for the form’s supremacy is reflected 
in the honourable rivalry of British politics, and the 
condemnation of the Sneak (that lovely Neo-Radical 
ideal !) in the loftiness of British professional etiquette. 
If the Briton have been able to’ combine two seeming 
contradictions—freedom, namely, and obedience—the 
credit therefor attaches chiefly to the standards of 
conduct enjoined of his public schools. 

As befits her ancient origin, Winchester, the com- 
munity, has chosen to remain a peculiar people, and 
to decline all innovation from without, even if its shape 
were as an angel's, Her buildings are instinct with 
such a mediwvalism as not even the restorer has been 
able to abolish and destroy ; her scholars still wear the 
old-world gown ; the exact authorship of Domum, the 
incomparable song, is lost in antiquity. Nowhere 
could you light upon a spot less vulgarised or more 
rich in original charm. ‘There in the autumn time you 
may rejoice in a form of football which in its highest 
development of six a side attains a curious degree of 
technical nicety. ‘There in all seasons you shall hear 
the boys discoursing in a strange tongue, many of whose 
phrases are Saxon survivals, with others that are born 
of forgotten humours. Not a corner of Meads but has 
its legend and its name ; even New Field, Dr. Ridding’s 
most princely gift, is consecrated ground. But the 
School’s essential feature consists in the power of the 
prefects, “Tis an hierarchy that originated not (ac- 
cording to the common error) with Arnold (of Rugby) 
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but before his birth. The absolute ascendency exer- 
cised by a small but brilliant member of Sixth Book 
over a hulking Junior testifies most markedly to the 
compelling influences of tradition ; in its very abuses the 
system is a most laudable alternative to the ubiquitous 
usher, and the unauthorised bully. Indeed, the exces- 
sive ‘spankings’ and the prolonged ‘ watchings-out’ of 
the past generation belonged rather to the age than to 
the place, and Dr. Ridding had effected the necessary 
reforms long ere The Duily Telegraph aired the 
‘tunding’ row. Winchester, as matter of fact, remained 
singularly unaffected by that prodigious hubbub: in 
other respects it maintains an absolute imperviousness 
to public opinion. Mothers may clamour for admit- 
tance for their darlings, but the establishment chooses, 
and rightly, to remain at four hundred, that the spirit 
of the school run the less risk of change. 

The Wykehamist, remaining comparatively unaffected 
alike in his disposition and his friendships, by the 
Universities, represents the public schoolman of the 
most pronounced type. Socially, he may be defined as 
somewhat provincial in address and a trifle difficult to live 
with, but far more thorough-going than the Etonian and 
less commonplace than the trained of Marlborough or 
Rugby. The smallness of the school restricts its annual 
output, and a pupil of Dr. Fearon’s enters manhood with 
less than the average advantages in riches or family 
connections. Hence Winchester has sent out but few 
Cabinet Ministers—which, indeed, are birds compara- 
tively rare. But no less than five bishops were present 
on Tuesday, with crowds of soldiers and barristers ; 
while the Indian Civil Service was reponsible for many 
an absentee. Lord Selborne did but speak by the card 
when, adducing the shining instances of Christopher 
Wadsworth and Herbert Stewart, he claimed for his 
old home that it had produced a golden mediocrity of 
honest men and true, who have ever done their duty. 
Remains the somewhat academic consideration that 
such a routine as Winchester’s may tend to the 
assimilation of talent to the common pattern. To 
which common sense will reply with the truism that 
genius is independent of surroundings, and that 
the classics have been dethroned from their supremacy 
these twenty years past, so that individual tastes 
find every opportunity for development. The latter- 
day Wykehamist entertains none of his predecessor's 
High Tory prejudices against ‘ stinks,’ and, the foreign 
master removed, French and German lessons are no 
longer synonymous with anarchy. But far more impor- 
tant than mere learning, whether as a means of money- 
making or for the gratification of ambition, are the 
qualities, not easily defined in words, which William 
of Wykeham comprehended in his wise and noble device, 
‘Manners makyth Man.’ 


WORSE THAN EVER 


N the 12th of August the Courts rise for the Long 
Vacation : a holiday, that is, of some ten weeks. 

The period is too long, no doubt. Bat at least there is 
no pretence about it ; while for six weeks before the day 
of rising, what is called ‘term’ being still nominally 
running, Common Law in London is well-nigh at a 
stand-still: so that on Wednesday last, for instance, 
you were faced by the all-too familiar announcement, 
‘The Courts will not sit for the trial of actions to-day, 
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and were reminded of the amazing circumstance that 
of fifteen judges in the Queen’s Bench Division, not 
one was available to deal with a bulky and an ever- 
waxing accumulation of arrears. 

Now, legal procedure as we have often found occasion 
to remark, is in these days as simple as may well be. 
The number of judges is not a whit too small. When 
all of them are sitting the lists are seen to dwindle with a 
most gratifying rapidity. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if 
the mill must stop for lack of grist. ‘Then, however, 
come the Circuits, and the Judges are scattered over 
England and Wales. Part of the time they pace in 
state, tc the sound of trumpets and an accompaniment 
of javelin men, through small and ancient and decaying 
cities. Part they spend in passing from assize to assize. 
Many days, and many half-days more, are vacant. ‘The 
rest of the round is filled with useful work. Of course it 
were simple waste of words to insist on the necessity of 
reforming these conditions. “I'is a matter as to which 
the legal world is heartily agreed, and therefore it must 
een remain unchanged as it is. The Judges have 
presented an elaborate scheme of re-arrangement ; the 
Lord Chancellor has trifled with one less thorough ; 
and things are exactly as they were. But, even so, it 
is hard to see why the Queen’s Bench Division should 
all the while be doing nothing. ‘There is, we say, no 
sort of need for more Judges, for there is an abundance 
of Judges in London at this very moment; and that 
they are not utilised is due, as we shall show, to sheer 
lack of management. 

Imprims, then, there are six members of the two 
Courts of Appeal. Now, these tribunals have their 
work so well in hand at present that both have been 
dispensing with Saturday sittings this some time past. 
In former days some of the six would take the place 
of the judges who were gone to ‘ride the eyre.’ They 
did admirably ; and if all six were set to work on the 
current arrears they might, and would (being experts), 
clear off the cases, jury and non-jury, at the rate of 
some two hundred and fifty a week. It is to note in 
this connection that Judges of First Instance are 
in much greater demand than Judges of Appeal. 
Not one decision in ten is ever upset, and when one 
is, it is because some knotty point of law has 
been variously interpreted. The judge below settles 
the question of fact once for all, with or without a jury: 
there is no appeal from his decision. Then (secundo), 
there are the Law Lords in the House of Peers: they 
sit not every day, nor in their full strength. Of late 
years the Lord Chancellors, past and present, have 
often served as members of one or other Court of 
Appeal ; and it seems but right that the practice should 
be made general. Here, in effect, you have the highest 
legal authority : why not keep it better employed? If 
any sort of legal business can be conveniently deferred, 
it is surely the final settlement of what has been 
already settled several times? So that lying idle in the 
Lords is the staff of a Court of Appeal of which none 
of the present Lords Justices need be members. 
Next (fertio), what of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council? Everything that has been said of the 
House of Lords applies to the members of that not less 
august tribunal; and were it only that the capacity 
and experience of Sir Edward Fry might once more be 
turned to profit in the Courts that knew him so well, 
the thing were worth considering. 
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What (last of all) has become of the practice of 
selecting certain among the leading Queen’s Counsel, 
men ‘in the running’ for the Bench, to do duty as 
Commissioners for the trial of Assize cases? There 
was a double profit in it: the pressure was eased, the 
capacity (or the reverse) of men in quest of judicial 
preferment was clearly demonstrated. Yet this year 
no Commissioners are appointed, nor do any Lords 
Justices sit at Nisi Prius. It was designed (perhaps) 
to make these sittings an object-lesson in some 
defects in our legal system. If so, the design has been 
accomplished to perfection. 


THE COMING COWES 


HAT the present season would furnish the most 
interesting yacht-racing of recent times has long 
been a matter of common knowledge. For half a 
century at least, the British and American nations 
have had no rivals in the sport, but never until this 
year have home-and-home matches been found possible. 
The America’s cup has been held unchallenged since 
Thistles defeat in “87, nor had its holders hitherto 
ventured to attempt the recovery of the Cape May 
and Brenton Reef cups brought by Genesta to our shores. 
A valuable prize, offered by the R.V.Y.C. for inter- 
national competition, had for some years gone a-begging. 
Now, however, all the tameness has vanished, and next 
week will mark the commencement of the first genuine 
international racing on our waters that the present 
generation of yachtsmen has witnessed. For this 
happy result you have to thank (1) Mr. Royal 
Carroll, of the N.Y.Y.C., who published his intention 
of competing for the three cups aforesaid near a year 
ago, and has now brought over his new Herreshoff-built 
Navahoe ; and (2) Lord Dunraven, whose importunate 
challenging for the America’s Cup has at last made 
possible a competition for that historic trophy. 

It is some months since we told how this revival had 
encouraged enthusiasts to go on building cup-defenders 
on both sides of the Atlantic: we are now in a position 
to consider the comparative merits of our own new 
yachts as already exhibited. Of the Americans our 
information is less precise; for they have sailed no 
trials either with each other or with their seniors. 
We do know, however, that each (save Navahoe) is 
more machine-like than anything yet devised in the 
Solent or the Clyde, and we have grounds for belief 
that never a one would venture to attempt the 
Atlantic passage. Vigilant is possibly the least un- 
wholesome, but it is hard to say whether Pilgrim or 
Jubilee is the greater monstrosity. Should Valkyrie 
be beaten in America, as is only too probable, 
by the pick of these, after defeating Navahoe in 
English waters, she will have at least the satisfaction 
of having slain the dragon. For it is obvious that if 
the ocean-going yacht be at this perilous disadvantage, 
the present rating-rule must be revised, or international 
racing cease to exist. Nor is it likely that craft so 
expensive and so soon obsolete will be built for racing 
with each other. In our own waters no such reproach 
is possible. Each new venture of ours is capable of that 
Atlantic passage which Navahoe has already achieved : 
and this although not one of the five is as wholesome in 
type as you could wish. Witnesses the catastrophe to 
last year’s champion 40-rater Queen Mab. Her skipper 
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refused to take her across the Bay, and of late, being 
sold to go to America, she was disabled by a storm in 
mid-passage, lost a man and all her deck-gear save her 
jury-mast, and had to put in at the Bermudas: when 
but for her excessive overhang fore and aft she had 


ridden out the tempest in comfort and without hurt. 


But to Cowes. There Navahoec will pit herself 
against the best we have to show, in contests that to 
the yachting world will be of far greater interest and 
importance than the almost hopeless struggle for the 
America’s cup under present conditions. Her first race 
is on Monday, in the regatta of the R.L.Y.C., wherein 
she is likely to encounter each of the four new craft 
from which our cup-defenders are to be chosen, in addi- 
tion to the now obsolete Jverna—the equal, or even 
slightly the superior, of our last international racer, 
Thistle, now owned by the German Emperor under the 
style and title of Meteor. Pre-eminent among the four are 
the two Watson boats, Britannia and Valkyrie; Lord 
Dunraven’s, with little to choose between them, being 
faster in beating to windward, the Prince of Wales's 
smarter ona reach. Next comes Satanita, the largest and 
most powerful cutter of all, but, though much improved 
since her first race, she has little chance of victorysave in a 
heavy blow. Of the Fife-designed Cadluna it is enough to 
say that she has as yet proved a failure, save in the very 
lightest airs. Valkyrie is to be Vavahoe’s antagonist in 
the first international match, which will be for the Cape 
May Cup, but Britannia will doubtless have her chance. 
There is also to be an international race of a quite differ- 
ent character: for a Challenge Shield presented by the 
German Emperor, and limited to vessels built in 
Kurope—a condition which may well appear unsports- 
manlike to Mr. Carroll. Further, the course is to 
be of unusual length, being round the Shambles 
Lightship, the Isle of Wight, and the Nab. No foreign 
boat is likely to enter, unless the German-owned but 
Clyde-built Meteor and Irene can be so reckoned ; nor 
has either the very faintest chance of victory against 
this year’s fleet. 

Again, there is that time-honoured farce, the race 
for the Queen's Cup, confined to members of the 
Squadron, whose Committee also presumes to handicap 
the competitors according to discretion. his _ridi- 
culous subversal of the object for which Queen’s Cups 
are given was necessary (perhaps) when the club in- 
cluded no modern racer (or at most but one) in its 
feet. Now, however, that Britannia, Valkyrie, Meteor, 
Vendetta, and Varuna are all entitled to fly the white 
burgee, such arbitrary handicapping is merely prepos- 
terous. The daily print which sapiently declared a few 
days since that the German Emperor had a very good 
chance of winning this race with Metcor was manifestly 
unaware that under Y.R.A. allowances the said good 
chance is absolutely non-existent. A Queen’s Cup is 
given to promote the building of swift boats. Is it 
credible that the Royal Yacht Squadron intends to 
give the second-hand and second-rate Meteor twenty or 
thirty minutes over a 50-mile course ? 


THE ENEMIES OF LONDON 


[ is much to be regretted that the Progressive 
majority in the London County Council cannot 
manage to behave with common honesty towards Par- 
liament. It has certain schemes afoot which are 
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intended to benefit the ratepayers of the lower middle 
class at the expense of their landlords : schemes which, 
utterly opposed to the traditions of Radicalism, are 
founded upon economic fallacies that would have 
made David Hume and John Stuart Mill or shudder 
or deride. Since the Council wishes to waste its 
substance—and substance that it does not possess—in 
riotous extravagance, in the purchase of palatial halls 
and in the construction of superfluous roadways, it is 
necessary to secure the adherence of butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker. These care nothing 
about extravagance which does not injure their pockets, 
and which they are told will enrich them with- 
out toil. Therefore, the middle-class ratepayer, who 
finds that the payment of rent is the most difficult 
problem of his life, gladly assents to any device for the 
plundering of his landlord, and will vote eagerly for 
any one pledged to return him his rent in the shape 
of municipal advantages. Now, the County Council is 
well aware that not even a Gladstonian majority, avid 
of votes, would pass its proposals of plunder were 
they presented barefacedly. ‘Therefore it arranges 
omnibus bills in which measures of importance are 
huddled up among essential trivialities, and argues 
that the House of Commons has assented to the principle 
of betterment because it was tricked into sanctioning 
the payment of about £150 a year towards two local 
improvements of some importance to the neighbourhood 
which they are intended to affect. ‘The Lords were 
not so foolish as the Commons: they have no 
Metropolitan members whose seats depend upon 
their compliance with the plunder of landlords, 
They only saw that a new principle, which will revolu- 
tionise local taxation, was included in a Bill of no 
more than parochial significance, and by resolution 
they expressed the opinion that the Council should 
not be allowed to overset whatever rules have hitherto 
guided the finance of local authorities by a side wind 
in a trivial Bill. Therefore the Council and the 
Council's friends have fallen into a passion, and declare 
that the Lords and the Unionist party are hostile to 
the true interests of London. They have also managed 
to provoke a disagreement between the Lords and 
Commons because the Upper Chamber rejected a clause 
vitally affecting the control of the Thames, which had 
been projected anyhow into a measure of merely formal 
importance, chiefly affecting sewage and the position of 
park-keepers. The clause, which the Council attempted 
to get passed by subterfuge, had roused the Essex and 
Surrey County Councils to a most determined opposi- 
tion. And why should London be preferred before 
Essex and Surrey? Indeed, to be quite logical, the 
Progressists should have asked that every local authority 
which has a foreshore on the river should be represented 
on the Conservancy Board. But justice is no part of 
the Progressist ‘ program’. 

It is very easy to talk at large about the tyrannic 
interference of a Chamber of hateful aristocrats with 
the wishes of the people: and we are sorry to find 
that an evening paper, generally held to be an advo- 
cate of Tory principles, has been deluded by such 
chatter. Because the Lords refused to hand over 
the sway of the Upper Thames to the representatives 
of Shoreditch and Hoxton; because they declined 
to sanction the principle of betterment in order that 
a new bridge might be provided free of charge to 
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the inhabitants of Vauxhall: it does not follow that 
the Lords are the enemies of London. They are 
doing London a service. It is said that ‘ the principle 
is accepted even by the most stiff-necked opponent of 
the Bill’; and Lord Herschell, who is rapidly being 
Gladstonised into an understudy of our ‘venerable 
Premier’, was good enough to remark that the Com- 
mons have thrice consented to it. Each of these 
statements is false. The principle of betterment 
has never been accepted by many persons 
who delight in the Council: the Commons were 
once, and only once, deluded into permitting its 
exercise in a particular instance. Every objection 
that has been urged against the device remains. 
More than once Mr. Baumann’s book has been praised 
in these columns. He shows how the plan has 
failed in America, and explains that the only benefits 
it has effected have been such as delight the Irish 
voter and the Irish-American caucus. He maps 
out the inevitable results of placing the landlords 
at the mercy of a body pledged over shoes over boots 
to enrich its constituents at their expense. And 
even so convinced a Democrat as Mr. Arthur Arnold 
foretells that the end of these improvement schemes 
will be a loss to the municipal exchequer. 

To resume: the Lords were asked to sanction 
on a side issue a method of taxation of whose 
workings no good and much evil is on _ record. 
They insisted that so important a question should be 
thoroughly examined by both Houses. Therefore 
they are charged with being hostile to the improve- 
ment of London. ‘The charge is simply nonsensical ; 
for the real enemies of London are those who would 
lay it under the tyranny of a tax which, in the end, 
can only impoverish the occupier, and place the land- 
lord at the mercy of a gang of buccaneers. 


FAITH AND FILTH 


HE Holy Places of Islam are sinks of filth as well 
as sources of faith; and this year they seem to 
have been worse than usual. Now, the question of the 
pilgrimage is one that concerns the world; and if 
Mecca were a place in Europe, the International Press 
would fairly teem with remonstrance till pressure were 
brought to bear on the offending State and the instant 
application of remedial measures were compelled. But 
the terra incognita of Central Arabia is very remote ; 
people as a rule are wont to take notice of that alone 
at their own front doors; the yearly holocaust of 
Islamism is now so deep in time that it has come to 
be matter of course ; and were it not that cholera is a 
travelling pest, there would be even less about the 
business than there is. 

It isa mistake to suppose that in what are called 
ordinary times there is no excess of mortality among 
the pilgrims; for dysentery, fever, starvation, violence, 
slay their thousands year by year. In fact, the great 
Mahomedan ceremony is a practical outrage upon 
civilisation whose details are well-nigh incredible. 
The fanatic has learned nothing: he shuts the doors 
upon supervision, and he thereby imperils the health 
of the race at large. Why may not the several 
Sanitary Institutions of Kurope combine, and insist on 
the thorough regulation of everything connected with 
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the Haj, in so far as it may have any bearing on 
the common weal? Why do the leading nations not 
organise a crusade—not resting from the work till the 
whole Peninsula is thrown open to the influences of 
unrestricted commerce? Finally, why is the Porte not 
invited (let us say) to do its duty towards its semi- 
barbarous dependency ? Why is it not persuaded (so 
to speak) to purge away the plague-spots’ with which 
that unhappy country is embossed, nor suffer them to 
exist as breeding-grounds for epidemic disease ? The 
Egyptian medical delegate who accompanied the late 
pilgrimage in his Report to his Government has dealt 
in most uncompromising terms with what he saw, 
Parts of this Report have found their way into print ; 
but the document asa whole has gone unpublished. It 
is said that no Egyptian journal will have the thing ev 
bloc : being afraid of enraging the Porte. The allegation 
may or may not be true. What is certain is that the 
delegate took his mission with Occidental seriousness, 
and is in no humour to refer to agricultural implements 
when he has to speak of spades. ‘In one word,’ he 
says, ‘the holy places of the Islamic world offered the 
horrible spectacle of a field of battle before the removal 
of the dead’; while as for the authorities, they, he adds, 
‘with folded arms were probably awaiting the arrival 
of birds of prey to devour the mortal remains of the 
unfortunate pilgrims.’ ‘That is the Mahomedan all over. 
He has ever the courage of his opinions; there is not 
an atom of false shame about his professions. But is it 
not a little too much, that, claiming the sole right to a 
country as large as Europe without Russia, he should 
proceed to punish with death the harebrained unbeliever 
who shall venture to set foot within the consecrated 
limits? The Hadji reveres his Araby as unspeak- 
ably holy; yet he will venture nothing to develop 
her resources, nothing to advance her prosperity. Such 
a dog-in-the-manger trick of being and doing might of 
itself suffice as an excuse for breaking up the quarantine 
imposed thereby upon the Kaffir. But, in addition, he 
maintains the Peninsula as a sort of permanent pest- 
house for the infection of the earth; and, that being 
the case, it is surely high time to interfere. 

As things are, cholera is developed, if not 
originated, at Miina, and is scattered broadcast to 
all points of the compass by the homing Hadjis. 
What is wanted is the thorough purification of all the 
places of congregation; with, above all, a proper 
supervision of the water supply. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Well Zem-Zem is a chief 
factor in the spread of disease. It is the duty of the 
Hadji first to pour its water over himself and _ his 
horrible duds; then to drink freely of it; and he 
does that duty in his thousands. Whatever he swallows 
not flows back into the Well Zem-Zem, and the cholera 
germ goes with it. A day or two after he begins to 
die, not singly or sporadically, but in whole battalions ; 
and indeed the wonder is that any survive the Haj at all. 
Now, if none did, then Europe would be safe ; but many 
do, and West as East the Well Zem-Zem claims its 
victims. Is it not time, we ask again, that something 
were done? Is it not time that life in Paris and 
London were protected against the Old Coprophagan, 
the dirt-eating Death that abides in Mecca? Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of nature. ‘The Hadji must 
permit the setting of his house in order, or the Ha) 
must not go on, 
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MORE ANCIENT LIGHTS 


HE information which we ventured to lay before our 
readers with regard to the contemporary criticism 
of Amelia created so profound a sensation that we were 
emboldened to extend our inquiries, and we are now in a 
position to throw a flood of new light upon the current views 
of art and of the drama as set forth in the popular prints 
of the time. And once again we would call attention to the 
remarkable similarity of that age to ours ; to the obvious 
and all but unanimous disregard of taste and principles, 
and to the gross ignorance of the ‘ fundamentals’ of their 
subject which for the most part envelops the minds of 
the critics. 

Of the gentlemen who ‘did’ the pictures of the time 
we shall say nothing now. In dramatic criticism it was 
that writers were most characteristic, for in no other de- 
partment did critic and criticised so much hobnob together ; 
in none was it so important for both parties to be on good 
terms. The present age can scarce conceive the quantity 
of adulation-—most of it clumsy enough—-poured out, for 
example, on Mr. Garrick. When that gentleman was about 
to produce his reading of Hamlet, the several journals 
vied in the announcement of surprising particulars. The 
expense will be enormous; the rehearsals have now 
begun ; Mr. Garrick is so strict a disciplinarian that he 
corrected an erring lamp-man the other day with his own 
hand. We need not sketch in detail the various reviews 
many of astonishing length-—which appeared in the press 
on the day after the first performance. Their tone is 
almost identical; and the scheme of each may be 
summarised in very few words. First comes a long 
paragraph reciting Mr. Garrick’s previous career and 
the ‘services’ which during its course he has rendered 
to the British stage, especially in raising its ‘social 
status’ (a favourite phrase of the day). A second 
paragraph says how ‘scholarly’ Mr. Garrick is, and deals 
minutely with three trifling changes he has seen proper 
to make in the received text. Half a dozen lines suffice 
to declare that Mr. Garrick’s—David Garrick some call 
him with affectionate, but not disrespectful, familiarity 
Prince of Denmark can never help being eminently 
thoughtful and suggestive, though the captious may 
dislike his conception of the part ; that the leading lady 
was, as ever, winning and sympathetic; and that every 
one did uncommonly well. The advertisement concludes 
with another long paragraph stating that the play was 
most sumptuously mounted ; that when the crowd on the 
stage shouted the noise was scarce to be distinguished 
from real cheering ; that Mr. Garrick’s Court dress and 
bobwig were in true keeping with his rd/e ; that the wig 
alone cost twenty guineas; that a word of praise must 
not be withheld from Messrs. Brush and Pott, the scene- 
painters, or from the tasteful and unobtrusive accompani- 
ments especially composed by Mr. Trumpet, of which the 
fiddlers under his skilful and experienced guidance at the 
harpsichord gave an exquisite and most enjoyable ‘ rendi- 
tion’; and that a word of praise is due to the candle- 
snuffers, who, inspired by the example of their chief (Mr. 
Garrick, it would seem), did wonders, and went far to 
femove the reproach which somehow attaches to their 
most useful and time-honoured calling. 

It was much the same upon the production of a new 
drama. Not a word of how the author had handled the 
Conventions of the stage, not a word of what new ones he 
had introduced of his own. In the most popular of 
metropolitan daily sheets a great deal of sniffing about 
‘unpleasant’ topics (with encomiums on Sophocles and 
Shakespeare for diligently eschewing them), many knowing 
allusions to some ‘cosy little house in Tottenham Court 
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Road’ (to which we can find no reference in Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s pages), and mysterious hints as to what a 
band of personages, denominated ‘we’, thought and said 
about the drama thirty years before. The most singular 
circumstance, perhaps, of all is that any crude melodrama, 
like Blood and Thunder by Messrs. Gorbals and Dagon, 
which in the light of T’he Second Mrs. Tanqueray we should 
think the saddest stuff, was invariably treated with at 
least as much civility and respect as better or more 
ambitious work. Such compositions seem to have been 
thought ‘healthy,’ and to dislike them was to be stamped 
‘un-English,’ if not ‘ prurient’ and ‘ morbid.’ 

One or two exceptions to the general run of criticism 
there certainly were. At least, one man wrote with 
knowledge and feeling, if not always with sound judgment. 
The well-known pasquinade about ‘A Who Shot at a 
Frog’ is generally supposed to have been aimed at this 
gentleman. And one other, who signed himself with 
half a dozen initials, taken impartially from both ends of 
the alphabet, constantly displayed an intimate acquaint- 
ance and an easy, though dignified, familiarity with ancient 
and modern literature only once perhaps surpassed. No 
language—not even French—was too hard ; no author— 
not even the Stagyrite—too obvious, for that mighty 
mind, which his friends by a happy metaphor were wont 
to liken to the trunk of an elephant or to the steam- 
hammer. It has puzzled the keenest intellects to dis- 
cover the source of many of his happiest quotations, A 
certain Fiat justitia, ruat calum has hitherto bated the most 
learned and the most sagacious as effectually as his 7imeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes, that other crux of scholarship. 
No: to find a parallel to this great critic’s wealth of 
illustration we must go to Dean Swift’s T’ritical Essay ; 
and even that must be admitted by the candid to be in- 
ferior to the writings of A. B. X. C. Z. 

But we have wandered far from the ordinary critic and 
his work ; of which it now remains to note, as we have 
said before, that a calm perusal of it cannot but banish the 
overweening conceit—based upon the supposed diffusion of 
taste and knowledge--which is the pitfall of the present 
age. 


THE ARABIAN HORSE 


HE average Englishman is born to a code of super- 
stitions, and among them his faith in the Arab, or, 

in the speech of his forefathers, the Arabian Horse. It is a 
good working belief, in effect. There is not a stable-boy 
at Newmarket but will asseverate, hand upon heart, that 
the racehorse of to-day owes his pre-eminence to its deriva- 
tion from the Arab stock : scarce a clerk who reads his 
Sportsman but would overwhelm the sceptical with whole- 
hearted derision. For ourselves, we have no such simple 
faith in Arab blood. Both in shape and in the fashion of his 
achievements the English racehorse resembles other breeds 
more closely than the desert pony’s. Whenever one of 
our thoroughbreds has been tried against an Arabian in 
England, in India, in Egypt, the thoroughbred has outrun 
and outstayed him. In 1762 Mr. T. Fairfax, author of 
The Compleat Sportsman, or Country Gentleman’s Recreation, 
insisted that our own breed will stay quite as well as 
the other, and although we take permission to doubt 
whether there is now a horse on the turf that could gallop 
for a couple of hours, there are scores of hunters in the 
country that we would cheerfully match against an average 
Arabian till one or other dropped dead. In India 
they have but a miserable line of thoroughbreds, and 
yet it is a common saying that three stone will not 
bring the two sorts together over any distance. Some 
years ago a few Arabs ran against some selling-platers of 
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our own, and were beaten anyhow. Hence, we take 
it, the speed of our horses is not due to their Oriental 
origin. There is strong positive evidence to the same 
effect. Blundeville writing in 1597 of Spanish jennets 
(then common in the country) says that ‘the jennet 
in swiftness passeth all other horses whatsoever they 
be, even as the eagle exceedeth all the birds in the 
air, and the dolphin passeth all the fishes in the sea.’ 
The barb was common enough in the country during 
the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. He was 
accounted ‘ too slender and lady-like to breed on ; but his 
gallop was low’, like our own racehorse’s, and ‘he is for 
the most part sinewy and nervous, excellently winded and 
good for a course if he be not overweighted. The 
Turkish horses, which were better legged than the 
barbs, with good pasterns and good hoofs, were held to be 
finer ‘ stallions for gallopers’ than the barbs. Even in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, the Duke of New- 
castle held by the old faith in breeding from Spaniards : 
a race ‘finely made,’ says Blundeville, ‘ with head, body, 
and legs very seemly to the eye, saving that his buttocks 
be somewhat slender.’ Now it must be obvious to any one 
who contrasts the English thoroughbred with the Arabians 
which Mr. Wilfrid Blunt offered at auction the other day 
that the thoroughbred has the more points of resemblance 
with the Spanish horse. Moreover, it was an axiom of breed- 
ing in the last century that to your foreign stallion you 
must put an English mare ; and it is undeniable that the 
English mare had barb or Spanish blood. We suggest 
that the English racehorse, like the English nation, owes 
its pre-eminence to calculated or accidental crossing of 
different strains, Old writers on the horse reiterate what 
our modern breeders forget. ‘ The natural defects that.may 
be in the stallion should be amended in the mare, as well 
as that which is amiss in the mare should be repaired in 
the stallion,’ says Fairfax. Again he lays it down, ‘the 
more good qualities your mares have, the better will your 
colts generally prove.’ Regarding, then, the superiority 
of our own breed in height and in speed, with its slimness 
of construction, we hold it no heresy to deny that all 
equine excellence is of Arab origin. 

At the same time it would be folly to argue that 
the Arabian stallions which were so much sought after 
during the last century had no influence on the race. 
They were, by the way, sometimes bought at the ‘in- 
credible rate’ of five hundred pounds. James I. brought 
the Markham Arabian to England, but his get was of 
little consequence. In 1689, the Byerly Turk, who may 
possibly have been an Arabian, came to the country, and 
his great-great-grandson was Eclipse, foaled in 1764, in 
whose veins ran also the blood of the Darley Arabian, 
the sire of Flying Childers. Then there were other Arab 
sires, such as the Devonshire, the Northumberland, the 
famous Godolphin, and the Aleock Arabians—to mention 
no more. In 1782, however, the superiority of the cross- 
bred strain was so apparent that in the Cumberland Stakes, 
run at Newmarket, the immediate produce of Arabians was 
allowed three pounds. We believe that the Arabian 
stallions, untainted scions of a hardy stock, added stamina, 
solidity of build, and soundness to the race. Their secular 
integrity of race is approved by an Assyrian bas-relief in 
the British Museum, which might well be taken for an 
unskilled reproduction of one of Mr. Blunt’s Crabbet stud. 
The open-air life and hard feeding have much to do with 
the soundness of the line: these and constant exercise 
cannot fail to produce stamina and solidity of flesh. We 
may here remark that Mr. Blunt’s stud owes not a little 
of its attractive appearance, cleanness of limb, and elas- 
ticity of muscle to the excellent principles by which his 
stable is governed. The Arabian has certain desirable 
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peculiarities of build that are probibly reproduced in 
his English descendant: sturdy loins, clean straight bones, 
well-proportioned legs, small pasterns, small feet, open 
nostrils, and little well set ears. The tail and mane are of 
unrivalled beauty. Indeed, to see Mr. Blunt’s stud is to 
remember that growing like a tree in bulk is no addi- 
tional charm to either man or horse : ‘ in small proportions 
we just beauties see.’ 

Mr, Wilfrid Blunt is an enthusiast in all his dealings, 
but his zeal for the independence of Egypt is as nothing 
to his zeal for the Arabian horse. He holds that under 
proper conditions of climate with a rightly regulated diet, 
the breed may yet advance beyond its present excellence. 
The air of Crabbet and Mr. Blunt’s careful management 
keep the horses that are stabled there in excellent form, 
but we are sceptical of development except by cross- 
breeding. Still, we all know that in India he is taller and 
better than in the Egyptian desert. Mr. Blunt speaks 
strongly of his treasure as a‘ ceremonial horse ’. In England 
we want no ceremonial horses, but we do want carriage 
horses to draw light weights, and hacks, and hunters, and 
polo ponies: and for all these uses the Arabian at his pre- 
sent stage is apt—being able to carry heavier weights than 
any horse of his size, a bold fencer, and built ‘to stay for 
a century’. But ‘what is amiss in the mare should be 
amended in the stallion’. The secret of all good breeding 
is a judicious cross: the best line of horses in the world is 
so bred. The Arab is a specialised animal, and so, now, is 
the English thoroughbred : we do not argue that there- 
fore they should be put to one another. Lord Bradford, 
we believe, has a fairly good colt by Wisdom from an Arab 
mare, and the Duke of Westminster is trying the same 
experiment. It is undeniable, too, that where the English 
racehorse is weakest-——in the foot, pastern and leg—-there 
the Arabian is at its best. Seeing, also, that such a horse 
as Orme is no better than he was at the end of last 
season; that La Fléche has fallen more or less to pieces; 
that Orvieto, a representative horse of a distinguished 
line, breaks down in trying to compass a long course : an 
infusion of staying blood would do no harm. 

We do not advocate a resumption of the last century rule 
—a foreign stallion to an English mare. That were too 
strong a measure. But if a fashionable and sound English 
stallion were put toa mare one-half or even one-fourth of 
whose blood were pure Arabian, the pair might well found 
a strong and stalwart line. ‘The English racehorse is an 
example of the decadence that comes of over-pressure— 
high feeding, hot stables, early racing, short sprints—and 
if he is to recover from this decadence it will be by means 
of some such match as will add that in which he is deficient, 
and at the same time preserve his best qualities. A 
slight strain of Arab blood might work towards this 
desirable end. But a generation which hears with 
indifference is in this, as in so many other matters, 
foolish and perverse. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


T seems worth the pains to make a note of my 
experience of to-day; for though it is trivial as 
regards my history, there is some instruction in this 
contact of a worthy, middle-aged pedagogue, with his 
curious narrowness of outlook and mediocre intelligence, 
and one like myself. 
Even all those years ago, at school, I think that 
I differed from the others in seeing the excellent 
creature as he was. To some few he was of course the 
Doctor, a subject for abuse, but not for detailed 
criticism ; to others he was a kindly superior or a great 
scholar; to me he was simply John Herbert Baxter, 4 
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poor human engine, striving with imperfect powers to do 
what an uninstructed habit of mind told him was his 
duty, a man of some reading doubtless, and a distinct 
ability for organisation, as impartial as his prejudices — 
those queer, unlovely prejudices !—allowed ; one who, 
Heaven help the poor fellow, had never lived. As for 
his scholarship, such a stamp as University honours might 
put on a man was his, but even then I was more exigent 
in that matter and saw no trace in him of a comprehension 
of the Greek spirit ; it is true I was never in the sixth, 
and so had no close observation of the result of his 
reading, but I often listened to his sermons in the chapel. 
I used to try to cultivate him in those days, and took an 
interest, a weary interest, perhaps, in his wife: poor dear, 
she was a sweet person in many ways. When the rupture 
came, and his ridiculous unnatural prejudices and absurd 
reverence for his silly rules inflicted an agreeable but 
undoubted injury upon me, and we parted, as I to-night, 
for ever, my judgment of him was unaltered; I felt as 
some Charles the First towards his executioner, and 
could find it in my heart to praise while I pitied him. 
So when we met to-day there was no malice in my mind, 
and I was ready to observe kindly this specimen of a 
class that I have passed, as it were, in the race of develop- 
ment. 

I recognised him at once when he came into my railway 
carriage (we were alone in it), and I smiled at him as he 
sat down opposite to me. As I expected, after greeting 
me, his first question was: ‘What are you doing now?’ 
To explain the folly of it would have been to explain 
a philosophy quite unknown to him; so I merely waved 
my hands, and inquired about his wife, calling her dear 
lady, as indeed she was. He answered stiffly, and I saw 
he remembered our ridiculous quarrel. But I wished to 
have some profit from this encounter, and even hoped he 
might go from it a fresher and more steady thinking man, 
and therefore I tried, with gently searching questions, to 
draw him out about his work and its effects upon his mind. 
His answers told me more than he (with that bluff defen- 
siveness which marks the national character in the rough, 
and is so sad a comment on our egotism) intended that 
they should, and the gulf between us seemed indeed 
impassable. I felt myself half angry at this imprisonment 
of an intellect I knew to be fairly capable, but also sorrow- 
ful—sorrowful almost totears. At length our conversation 
came to this. He said to me: ‘You spoke just now of 
‘the elect.” May I ask if you are one then, and if so, 
who elected you and for what purpose?’ I have a habit, 
when rude or sarcastic questions are addressed to me, of 
looking at the questioner with half-closed lids. It seemed 
to irritate the poor Doctor, and he asked me audibly if | 
were going to sleep. This gave me animation to speak 
plainly, and risking his affection for me I determined to 
‘IT am 
elected,’ I said smiling, ‘to try to show you how inade- 
quate are the ideas implied by your remarks to restore to 
you what might have been. We have been talking for 
some time with a wall between us; 1 want you to scale 
it. I may seem to presume on too slight an acquaint- 


throw a rope to this poor ignorant swimmer. 


ance, but from boyhood you have interested me. 
Baxter,’ I said, leaning forward and tapping him on 
the knee, and speaking familiarly, as to an equal, 
‘Baxter, do you never feel that your life is wasted ? 
It is wholly spent in fulfilling a mechanical fanc- 
tion that hundreds of others would fulfil as well as 
you. Doctrinal prejudices shut you off from the joy 
of untrammelled thinking, moral prejudices from the joy 
of untrammelled living. Believe me both sorts are foolish, 
and they are so dull. You munch the dry bones of life ; 
the taste and the colour of it might not exist for you. Be 
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one of us; perform, if you must, the vulgar duties of your 
calling, but perform them with your mind set on what is 
fine and rare. Rouse yourself. ...’ Alas! He inter- 
rupted me. ‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘there are people who 
think this sort of thing amusing, but I think it grossly 
impertinent. But I won't resent it, asI might. You used 
to be a fool, and now you are a mass of conceit as well, 
and seem to be fast losing your manners. Probably, what 
little brains you have will go with them. It’s a waste of 
words, but I may as well tell you, you are preparing for 
yourself a discontented manhood and a friendless and 
despised old age.’ 

I put down his ipsissmia verba, to be a standing warning 
to me that I never again try to fight against the perversity 
of his generation. It is all very sad and terribly dis- 
appointing. But the lesson is useful: we must live our 
lives, and beware of altruism, I wished to be of service 
to this foolish brother, but after all I was not his keeper. 


THE OLD SCOTS NOBLE 


\HE Scottish noble of the sixteenth century, and later, 
was very largely a survival. Among the Celtic 
tribes feudalism was held in check by an older social 
system ; but in the Lowlands it had taken root after a 
fashion, and—with certain aggregations of wholly native 
origin and development—it flourished, its vigour unim- 
paired, long after its decline in general Europe. Royalty 
in Scotland never attained to the zenith of splendour, for 
it never wholly overshadowed the influence and authority 
of feudalism. In truth, until the union of the Crowns 
Scotland, though a nation, could scarce be called a king- 
dom. It was but a confederacy against the English. The 
sovereign’s sovereignty was little more than nominal. The 
mere leader of the combined armies of the nobles, he was 
not always so much as that; for, save when the peril of 
invasion necessitated common action against a common 
foe, he became the sport and prey of contending factions. 
The great nobles—each with his baronial castle manned 
by his own vassals—were practically independent sove- 
reigns, whose word was law within their whole domains. The 
direct authority of the king extended only to a fraction of 
his kingdom—the royal manors to wit: the bulk of his 
kingdom being divided into regalities under the immediate 
sway of his nobles or their great rivals, the ecclesiastics. 
And while the feudal rights and privileges, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of even the most energetic of Scotland’s 
kings, remained intact, the Scots noble maintained his 
ancient idiocracy in full vigour. After centuries even of 
instruction in Christianity he remained a pagan at heart. 
Of him and his like, John Major wrote that ‘they 
educate their children neither in letters nor in morals 
—no small calamity to the State’. And Major was also 
good enough to advise that ‘they ought to search out 
men learned in history, upright in character, and to them 
intrust the education of their children, so that even in 
tender age these may begin to form right habits.” In 
short, he would have had them trained to become 
scholastics like himself; but in the first place the noble 
probably, and not without reason, seriously objected to 
entrust the ecclesiastics—the only learned men of the 
time—with the upbringing of his children; and in the 
second, he was in all likelihood unconvinced that his own 
habits were susceptible of improvement. He had no 
desire to ‘live in peace’ with his neighbours. But for his 
quarrels with them, but for the privilege of prolonging 
and embittering ancient feuds, but for the opportunity 
they gave for adding lustre to his name by some deft and 
daring act of vengeance, life would probably have seemed 
mere ‘ vanity of vanities,’ 
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It was inevitable that this exceptional prolongation of 
feudalism in Scotland should bring into strong relief its 
inherent defects by contrast with new social principles 
and a more enlightened morality. During the transition 
stage the Scots noble showed to special disadvantage. The 
light in which his peculiarities appeared at the period of 


the Reformation was by no means lovely. His worst 
characteristics had almost unlimited opportunity for 
development, and for certain forms of duplicity, treachery, 
rapacity, and crime he became almost unparalleled. But 
although in a lesser degree his special moral eccentricities 
continued in activity until well into the eighteenth century, 
they began to amend after the Reformation. The intrigues 
and plots of the reign of James VI. such as the Gowrie 
Conspiracy and the Ruthven Raid—-were comparatively 
mild, some almost burlesque, in type. Even the Revolu- 
tion left the political morality of the Scottish nobles 
teste, at least, George Lockhart of Carnwath—by no means 
savoury and sweet ; but not a few of them redeemed their 
character for heroism and loyal devotion during the 
Jacobite wars, Moreover, the elder type is not to be 
judged by the eccentricities of the transition years. It is 
true that he cut a strange figure during the most eventful 
period of Scottish history, but he had once done noble 
service to his country. Brought into contact with modern 
influences, the evil results of the ancient feudalism are 
made conspicuous, but the good achieved by it, though 
less obvious to a superficial observer, was none the less 
comprehensive and enduring. The kindly character of 
the relations between vassal and superior has in no 
small degree tended to sweeten the relations of social 
life in Scotland down to the present time; and _ its 
influence has not been unimportant in promoting the 
agricultural progress which is Scotland’s special boast. 
Bond of blood was held superior to bond of morality or 
anything else, and the tie between vassal and chief was 
very much of a bond of blood. Thus Major notes that 
the Scots ‘both at home and abroad take an inordinate 
pleasure in noble birth, and (though of ignoble birth 
themselves) delight in having themselves spoken of as 
come of noble birth’; so that of a Scot it was a common 
saying among the French ‘that man’s a cousin of the 
King of Scots’. Knox even, though he had freed himself 
from ancient ecclesiastical bonds, acknowledged the im- 
pulses of his old feudal obligation. They not merely 
tempered the severity of his judgment of the fierce and Jaw- 
less Bothwell ; they also inspired him with a special interest 
in Bothwell’s worldly welfare. His forefathers had fought 
under the standard of the Hepburns, and ‘ the obligation 
of our Scottish kindness’ caused him always to ‘bear a 
good will to their house’, andto be willing to do them 
any needful service that was in his power. 

Even yet this old obligation has not wholly lost its 
influence: it has had no small share in the work of 
inspiring even distant relations with an interest in the 
common welfare. Be it remembered, also, though in certain 
respects the Scottish noble did not figure to advantage 
at the Reformation, he was, then as afterwards, a strong 
bulwark against the encroachments of ecclesiastical 
ambition, and contributed not a little to the furtherance 
of true religious liberty. Moreover, even the long sur- 
vival of feudalism was in some sort profitable to the 
Jand. Elsewhere the institution had served its turn, and 
had had its day. Its existence was by that time an 
anomaly, But, the environment being what it was, the 
influence was quite wholesome in its way. Courage, 
hardihood and love of adventure were specially fostered 
by it, and it developed divers qualities which have won 
the Scot a world-wide respect as soldier, colonist, and 
explorer. 
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JESTING PARSONS 


. the Methodist minister alone, it may be, among 

men one can venture to attribute a marked—almost 
a distinguishing—peculiarity ; and the burden thereof 
is made lighter by the fact that ‘tis possible to account for 
its existence, and even to prove it the inevitable conse- 
quence of circumstances. There are wise and foolish 
men among them; there are saints on earth, and there 


are mere enthusiasts. But, having met a hundred of 


them, you will remember this one thing, a constant and 
unnecessary effort to be amusing, a frequently fatuous 
cheerfulness, as common to them all. Very frequently— 
and with the Wesleyans regularly—they must change 
their abode: being supposed, wherever they may be 
stationed, to have a personal acquaintance with each and 
every member of their flocks. Within their limits they 
have a very extensive knowledge of the ways of the 
human kind, so that any one among them with the 
precious gift of humour will keep you amused and 
interested many an hour, Yet the best of them are liable, 
being Methodist Ministers, to fits of that desire to be 
funny whose existence denotes a temporary suspension of 
the sense of fun; while as for those who were denied 
the said sense at their birth, well, not long since there 
was one who, being at a loss for novelty in his prayers, 
went betwixt chapel and chapel of a large circuit, 
publicly thanking God that He had made the grass 
green, ‘and not scarlet or yellow, which would have 
tired our eyes’! In the house of an aged (and childless) 
couple, looking almost daily to be parted by death, this 
same evangelist would put up a most fervent supplication 
on behalf any children that might yet be born to them, 
entreating Heaven to be sparing of the troubles that 
afflict the British Infant. Yet even he would fain pose 
as a humourist, and would make a simple introduction 
(whether to a county magnate or to some old woman 
from the free seats of his chapel) an exhibition of wooden- 
headed facetiousness. 

The reason is not far to seek. The Methodists will 
pardon many things in a minister if only he can preach ; 
and, whether he have the gift or not, he has often 
enough to sermonise some five times in the week and 
thrice more on Sunday. If the circuit be a large one, 
he may have his four or five miles to go between chapel 
and chapel; obviously, therefore, he must often look for 
food and shelter in the house of some member of the 
congregation to which he is about to minister. Some- 
times, too—and very frequently if a good report have 
gone forth of his prowess in the pulpit—he must away on 
Saturday into a neighbouring circuit to take the next 
day’s services ; and here also he must find hospitality with 
some one who, though a good Methodist and exceeding 
glad to entertain, is yet a stranger to him. Last of all, it is 
his duty to spend a great deal of his time in pastoral visita- 
tion through the circuit wherein he is stationed. Now, it 
must be understood that the Methodist has a very true 
respect for his ministers, and will often accept the sacred 
office as more than counterbalancing such personal defects 
as he may observe in its holders. Also, he is more than 
willing to play the host: indeed, when a ‘ deputation’ 
tours abroad, the difficulties of the local minister, who 
has to fold the wanderers into homes for the nonce, arise 
far more often from the fact that all his own people 
want a guest apiece than from aught else. ‘These things 
notwithstanding, it must be remembered that the guest 
who keeps stiff and unbending for a long while after 
his arrival is miserable himself and the cause of misery 
in others. There is no confederacy so intimate as that 
which exists among those who have been united in 4 
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joke ; if you once laugh heartily with a man you can 


scarce relapse into formality. Our excellent minister, 
being from the very beginning of his career accustomed 
to play the guest in strange houses, is bound to have 
perceived this fact, and very speedily he acts upon this 
experience. if his jest be not a bad one, well and good ; 
but even if it be the other thing, the company is quick 
to recognise the intention of its putting forth, and no 
less quick to laugh and be at ease. And thus it is that 
the minister more or less quickly reaches that condition 
wherein the introduction of a stranger conveys the idea 
that he is called upon to be facetious: whereupon he 
js apt to be no less an object for pity than (say) an 
empty automatic machine, which has taken a penny and 
can by no means render it in toffee or scent At first, 
it may be, he finds the position one to avoid ; but what 
ill habit grows upon a man so fast as that of making 
worthless pleasantries? And is it not common experience 
that he who has once contracted the said ill habit presently 
becomes absolutely indifferent to quality, deeming it 
admirable merely to have essayed to speak in jest? In 
truth, the Methodist minister who should beat down Satan 
in this particular shape were far more nearly on a level 
with the angels than the most of the sons of men can ever 
hope to be, and live. 

Again, there are no people fonder than the Methodists 
of public meetings. Every chapel has its anniversary— 
celebrated by a meeting. There are Missionary meetings ; 
there are Home Mission meetings; and once a year— 
in some places—there is a ‘circuit gathering,’ when 
the chief men from the smaller chapels come into 
the head of the circuit to tell the church assembled of 
the faith’s prosperity in outland regions. Every meeting 
starts (so to speak) from a public tea. To that public tea 
which leads off the circuit gathering the rural matrons 
come laden with country delicacies, take possession of 
the tables, and play the hostess to all and sundry—includ- 
ing, of course, the town-ladies to whom the duties and 
honours of the post are matter of every day. And of these 
meetings, at any rate in some regions, it may be said that 
they are the appointed feast-days of the Methodist 
churches, Everybody goes: they are far more widely 
attractive than the concert is: at-homes have been post- 
poned lest any one should be kept from them. And here 
again does the unhappy minister encounter an irresistible 
temptation to be sportive at all costs. The meeting may 
very likely endure for a space of three hours ; the chief 
speaker will find none to complain if he choose to occupy 
the full third of that time. But no meeting ever was 
enabled to bear with three hours of talking without a 
laugh ; pathos itself (as in tales of persecuted converts), or 
the hottest enthusiasm, is the more effective for a 
neighbourhood of lighter interludes; so the minister feels 
himself under an obligation to be humourous. 
merely stating the obvious to say that they are not a few 
who could never by any chance amuse when they get on 


Now, it is 


their legs with the intention of amusing. And on many : 
good man it must put a most painful strain to stand upon 
a platform and laboriously pump up (and pump out) a 
certain quantity of gaiety. But to have long endured is 
to grow hardened ; and even a man born serious attains 
at last to a state wherein the attitude of (more or less 
New) humourist is instinctive. And unfortunately the 
very best —those having most enthusiasm and most power 
—are the most often called upon to do duty after this 
wise. This very necessity-—together with certain other 
circumstances of the calling—evolves a characteristic in 
the Methodist parson which is apt to seem a sign of 
insincerity : the one unpardonable sin in Christian 
ministers, 
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A PLEA FOR CONGREVEAN COMEDY 


HERE would be something a little insupportable in a 
criticism of Congreve, which must needs echo very 
considerable writers, were it made for itself alone. Pos- 
sibly one might flatter himself that here and there he had 
found a significance not already made evident, or had 
reasons to dispute some hitherto unchallenged dictum ; but 
the verdict on most of his remarks would inevitably be 
that they had been made a deal more brilliantly by his 
betters. It happens, however, that the qualities of Con- 
greve and what has been said of them have a close and 
possibly a practical relation to some topics of the moment. 
The attitude of at least a tolerably large portion of us 
towards our playhouses is that they do indeed give us some- 
thing to do in the evening, but that when there we are 
nearly always bored, or interested in the acting in spite of 
the play. We praise a new farce occasionally, but pro- 
bably because we have a few very funny actors of farce. 
There is some very fair dancing to be seen. In sericus 
drama we are almost wholly to seek. An occasional 
revival of Shakespearean tragedy, where of a certainty it 
is not the play that attracts, and a few tediously vain and 
childish ‘social problem’ plays and melodramas and that 
is all. At the point of civilisation to which we have 
attained, when the departments of serious thought are 
infinitely complex in data and unstable in theory, it is 
idle to hope that a valuable aspect of any one of them 
can be presented on the stage ; attempts to do so made 
with knowledge and intelligence will on the one hand be 
judged inadequate by the small minority which knows 
and be voted dull or wicked by the large majority 
which knows not and (to the advantage of the world) 
is wholly ineurious of knowledge. Witness Dr. Ibsen. 
Therefore the immediate future is with comedy, and, 
since sentimental comedy is one of our most patent 
failures, with comedy of manners, and for its model I 
suggest that Congreve is the best possible. 

But if we are to enjoy pure comedy, it is first of 
all necessary that ‘our coxcombical moral sense’ should 
be ‘for a little transitory ease excluded’. Every art 
has its conventional exclusion; from the art of comedy 
of manners only an active consideration of morality 
must be excluded. We need not reverse or stultify 
our moral prepossessions; it is only needful that we 
take our station on a plane in which the humourous 
and not the moral aspect of actions is apparent. Here, 
again, there are signs of possibility. That violent 
fit of blushing and gushing the nation fell into in the 
terrible period called the Early Victorian is passing away ; 
that prurient propriety, whose symbol is the American 
ostracism of the word ‘leg,’ is becoming discredited, and 
our conversation is franker and cleaner. Our ideas of the 
relation of art to morality are now tolerably sane and clear. 
Thackeray’s charge against Congreve, that to him ‘the 
world seemed to have no moral at all’, has but to be 
stated for its irrelevance to be evident. Congreve’s own 
answer to Collier, that the intent of comedy is to cure 
men’s vices by laughing at them, and that therefore those 
vices must be portrayed, is deplorable, and one is sure 
he would have been glad to throw over Aristotle, 
and say boldly that morality was an_ impertinent 
intruder. The brutalities of a Wycherley are not to 
be confounded, as Mr. Swinburne has said, with the 
levities of a Congreve. The former must disgust every- 
body but the brutal: the latter should amuse everybody 
but the morbidly moral. That is my second proposition : 
we are prepared to see levities without crying out against 
them. 

One may approach the essential spirit and qualities 
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of Congrevean comedy by attempting to relieve it of 
certain accusations. One thinks, of course, of grossness 
of language—a different matter from the levities afore- 
said. We may have our opinion of the real value of 
modern reticence ; but it is certain that names are named 
in Congreve that it would be impossible to name on the 
modern stage. A writer to-day who took Congreve for 
a model, and repeated certain of his master’s words and 
phrases would be sacrificing the spirit to the letter and 
be a bungler at his craft. 

A second point is Congreve’s wickedness, is what Mr. 
Henley has called his ‘deliberate and unmitigable baseness 
of morality. Mr. Henley’s brief criticism is so fully 
informing and informed that one disagrees with diffidence ; 
but I confess I think this wickedness of Congreve merely 
a pose, and an innocent pose. If you analyse his cynicism 
you will find it amounts as a rule to nothing more than 
the boyish cynicism which most of us have experienced 
and discarded and none of us ever really felt; to a harm- 
less affectation, which gave a certain piquancy to his plays 
and emphasised their lack of seriousness. He strikes a 
different note in the song Purcell set to music : 


I take her body ; you her mind ; 
Which has the better bargain ? 


a note that (it is true) does sometimes sound in his plays, 
where, I think, it is artistically at fault—as, I think, is 
the real and ghastly tragedy of Lady Wishfort. He 
sometimes bent to the times, as when he spoils the con- 
ception of the delightful blue-stocking Lady Froth by the 
star-gazing episode with Brisk ; and one must take out of 
court the Fondlewife episode in his first play, which was 
evidently written under the over-mastering influence of 
Wycherley, a writer whose baseness was indeed unmiti- 
gable. But Thackeray, in the course of one of the most 
brilliant and eloquent passages in the whole of his works, 
laments that ‘Such manners as he observes he observes 
with great humour: but ah! it’s a weary feast, that 
banquet of wit where no love is.’ One cannot help making 
the obvious retort, and saying: Ah! it’s a weary feast, 
that banquet of words where no sense is! For it is of 
the very essence of Congrevean comedy that ‘love,’ by 
which, I suppose, Thackeray meant some display of 
emotion whereat the spectator should feel a thrill of 
approving sympathy, should be absent. If you must 
ever require manly domesticity at your author’s hands, 
if you cannot regard a play as not simple life but 
life coloured and condensed and as it were half-drunk, 
and satiric comedy, therefore, as the foibles and frailties 
of life put close together, then Congrevean comedy is not 
for you. But ordinary people—even you and I—who are 
not old to-day, have herein a slight advantage over 
Thackeray, who of all writers that I know (and here I 
feel myself safe with both admirers and detractors) was 
most unhappy in the time of his birth. 

A want of dramatic skill, which has been attributed to 
Congreve, it is hardly relevant to discuss here, since it is 
no necessary condition of lively and nervous dialogue, of 
abundant opportunities for every delightful effect of acting. 
Irrelevant also to remark on his diction, which Dryden's 
eulogy has hardly exaggerated, and which is scarce likely 
to be equalled by a new Congreve, or his conception of 
character which sometimes shows a rare observation. The 
qualities that I think are Congreve’s rarest and the most 
important for my subject, need a word of introduction. 
There are those among civilised humanity to whom the 
commonplaces of civilisation are too familiar for constant 
comment ; who regard the refinements and the para- 
doxes and the finer shades of civilisation as alone worth 
discussion; and who have therefore created a new 





criterion of vice and a new hierarchy of virtues, 
They are conscious of, and try to educate, not to crush, 
the animal instincts, and are foes to cant of all kinds. 
The dominant note of their converse is irony and indif. 
ference. They belong to no class exclusively, although 
certain of the conditions of their existence, absence of 
the national fault of snobbery that is, and of an ever. 
engrossing anxiety to beat down competitors, make a 
probability that many of them should be those whose 
‘position’ even snobs do not question. I imagine that 
true artists in all fields tend to join this sort of civilised 
humanity. Congreve is pre-eminently the prophet, his 
Millamant the eternal type of it. Irony and indifference 
are constant with him, with a careless superiority over 
life, as it were ; a superiority which enables him to treat of 
treachery and cruelty and malice with humour and without 
indignation ; a superiority which, be it said, is of all things 
irritating to the average man. I do not find these 
qualities in other English dramatists who are more or less 
Congreve’s contemporaries, save in Etherege who has some 
touch of them. Wycherley’s qualities are their antitheses. 
You see their import clearly when you compare Congreve 
and Sheridan, all the more because Sheridan was a far 
better playwright. The drawing of Charles Surface, the 
glorification of vulgar profligacy and superficial or even 
canting good nature, would have been impossible to 
Congreve ; a breath of his irony and Charles would have 
collapsed into the flabby impostor that he is. 

I do not find these qualities very patent on the stage 
to-day, and I think there is room for them. We are tired 
of emotional appeals to moral emotions, greasy domesticity, 
a tearful exposure of the tears of life. We are tired of 
being taken seriously. Congrevean comedy is not the 
whole of comedy. But there is a want it would supply. 
Let us be at least commercial. I ask for a very possible 
thing: not for a writer of Congreve’s intellectual power 
and artistic sense, but merely for one who would work in 
a species of art now wholly unrepresented. The former 
would hardly gain a hearing; for the latter there is an 
opportunity. G. S, Srreer. 


FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE 
And her children shall arise up and call her blessed. 


NTIL I was twelve years old I was not very fond of my 
mother. She can never have been pretty. I remember 
her as a thin, dark, active little woman, with smooth black 
hair, and black anxious eyes. When she was a child she 
had fallen out of a little go-cart on the gravel, and one 
side of her face was a network of scars that ran up across 
her temple and under her hair. When she was over-tired 
or more worried than usual, this old wound would turn a 
dark, dull red, and one corner of her mouth would lift 
slightly. Her hands were hard in the palms of them with 
all the things she had done for father and for us. Her 
touch was peremptory. And she was neat—neat —neat! 
In all the years of my childhood I never remember seeing 
her dressed in anything loose, or with disordered hair. In 
the house she wore little white caps of cheap lace, which 
always looked full of starch. When she went out to 
dinner parties with father—about once in two months— 
there was the black silk. And she taught us everything 
She had a strong, high, absolutely pure, soprano voice. 
She led the choir. We were a musical family. 

Father was different. Looking back, I think he must 
have been the most amiable man in the world. The 
Italians have an expression /e mani bucate. Well, that wire 
father. His hands were pierced with holes through which 
everything was always slipping. He never went three 
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miles from home without coming back with a present for 
some one of us. Once, when he spent a week in London, 
he brought mother a black satin cloak—to wear about our 
Cornish lanes. He said, ‘ You see I know what is becoming 
to my lovely Lucy.’ He always said things that made one 
get hot all over with pleasure. And one of my secret 
grievances was that sometimes mother did not answer 
quick enough. She always did answer him in the end ; 
but sometimes he would look at her so pleadingly, with 
the injured, forgiving eyes of a dog, while she hesitated— 
and then I would go off by myself to a secret place in the 
orchard that none knew of but me, and beat my fist 
against the rough bark of an old pear tree, until [ hurt 
myself, and all the while I was making up conversations 
in which I took father’s side, and told him how we admired 
him and were proud of him, and how some day, when I 
was grown up, he should come and visit me in my house, 
and see-——and just see !—how he ough to be treated. 

He bought that cloak one summer when I remember 
we only had meal to eat three times in the week. Mother 
said it was good for our blood to live chiefly on rice pud- 
dings, and the things out of the garden. She sent old 
Adams away—he went grumbling—and she made the 
elder boys dig and dig the garden beds over and over, and 
we younger ones were sent to pick the gooseberries and the 
peas and beans for dinner. We hated that: some of old 
Adams's sarcasms on the ‘ foineness of some gentle folk’ 
had cut us very deeply: but we always obeyed 
mother. 

Yet, all the same, | remember we gave our party. We 
always gave two of those parties every year. One at 
midsummer, when we ate the strawberries ; and one at 
Christmas, when we children were made to act our French 
play, and there were little cakes and decanters of Marsala 
laid out in the dining-room. Father gave one of the boys 
and me some Marsala to drink once, out of his own glass, 
But it was a secret between us. I think a great many 
things were secrets between us and father. 

The vicarage was a large, old furnished house. There 
were a good many bedrooms. Once there had been pupils, 
but that had been before my time, while I was still a baby : 
I never saw them. Now, the boys slept each one in a 
room by himself, but we young ones still lived in the old 
nursery. There were four beds, with curtains, crammed 
into that room and the little den that opened out of it. 
Janie, my second sister, was delicate for a long time after 
scarlet fever, and we were only allowed to have the win- 
dows open a little way from the top. On hot August 





nights it was like sleeping in an oven. 

I suppose I was a nervous child. Often I did not sleep 
well. I used to wake up and hear noises the others would 
never believe in ; people moving about down stairs, and 
voices that I never heard by daylight. The night before 
my twelfth birthday we had been sent to bed as usual 
long before the summer night grew dark—it saved candles 
—and I was excited and more wakeful than usual. Father 
and mother had gone out to dine at the Court. Father 
and I had one of our private talks in the hall before they 
started. Father was always especially indulgent to me, 
perhaps because I was the one who looked most like him ; 
| was the one who had his eyes and his thick curly hair. 
He said, ‘We won’t talk about birthday presents. We 
Won't think of spending the money mother wants for the 
housekeeping, eh, little maid? No, no: this time we 
must be very careful. But there will be something, all 
the same, for my little maid when she wakes in the 
morning.’ And then he had kissed me. half a dozen 
times. Mother only kissed us when we got up and when 
we went to bed. ‘ Your mother is an angel, do you hear, 
ittle maid? An Angel in the House—God be merciful 
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to me, a sinner !’ he said in a queer deep quavering, sort of 
voice, as if he were talking to some one far off. It was 
the voice he used when he was reading the Collect for 
the Day in the pulpit. And I said ‘ yes’, and crept out 
into the garden, not to be sent away to bed while the sun 
was still hot upon the orchard. When I woke that night, 
only by the feel of the air, by the look of the glimmering 
window, where the cotton blind moved backward and 
forward, stealthily, as though some great dark hand were 
pushing it—I could tell it was late ; very late. I lay for 
atime tossing and tumbling, with the hot and twisted 
bedclothes tying themselves up in hard knots about me, 
wishing one of the others would wake up and speak. 
Once I called to Janie, but she did not move, and the 
sound of my own voice in the stillness frightened me, so 
that I began to listen—and listen 

It was at times like that I had always heard the strange 
voices at which my brethren mocked. And now I heard 
them again. Some unaccustomed door must have been 
left open between our quarters and the rest of the house, 
for this time I could distinguish footsteps and curious 
sounds, as though something heavy were knocking up 
against the wall of the passage—not a crash, but a dull, 
mufHed thud, as though the mysterious burden were soft 
as well as heavy. But when this happened the voices 
stopped. 

I can’t explain why, but the moment I was aware of 
this new complication all fear died out of me, or was merged 
in a consuming passion of curiosity. I wanted to see—to 
understand—to know. 

I slipped both bare feet out of bed. The old boards of 
the nursery floor felt strangely hard and warm and smooth. 
I crept out of the door, holding my breath. There was 
light enough through the shutterless windows to show me 
the stairs. Icreptdown. It was one of the intervals when 
the voices were silent. I felt my way along the passage— 
both hands on the wall. But I must have miscalculated 
the distance ; for suddenly, in one horrible instant, my 
outstretched fingers came down upon the old-fashioned 
brass latch with an appalling rattle and bang, and the 
door, which was only ajar, flew open, so that I stumbled 
over the step and went down headlong into the lighted 
dining-room, on my knees, with my arms stretched out 
before me. I wasn’t in the least hurt, but I think I must 
have screamed out with the terror of my crime and its 
discovery as I fell. For one moment the light blinded 
me. I heard the voices, and thought the room was full— 
full of voices. And then the mist and the confusion 
cleared away, and I saw it was only father and mother, 
and father was clutching me, hard, by the arm. 

It was father, and it was some one was not father—a 
stranger, with familiar terrifying eyes, who looked at me 
without seeing me, and rocked me to and fro with his 
large grasp. ‘An’ wha’s matter with th’ little girl? 
Wha’ little girl’s this, eh, Lucy ?’ he said. 

‘Mabel! What are you doing here? Go to bed. 
This is no place for you. Go to bed instantly. Your 
father is—ill; and you must never speak of it. You had 
no business to come here. I am displeased with you,’ 
said mother sharply, but her voice trembled like a 
stretched cord. ‘ Remember, you are never to speak of it. 
Never. I—I shall trust you,’ she said. 

‘Don’ scol’ little girl, Lucy. J got little girlsh t’home. 
But wha’ little girl shish?’ father interposed, with his 
happy, conciliating smile. 

I suppose the fright, and the excitement, and a kind of 
frenzied curiosity to know all, must have made me half 
mad. In my night-gown and my bare feet, there, be- 
tween them both I was a sinner and an outcast, for whom 
no more love existed, and there was no more future. 
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‘Why is father ill? What—what is the matter with 
him ?’ I demanded desperately. It never even came into 
my head to leave the room and obey mother. 

‘] got little girlsh t’home; got—got dozens of them. 
Got wife, too. Some men got good wives: s’men got 
better. / got s’besh. Lucy’s n’angel—Angelinshouse. 
Tol’ you so. Tol’ Mab so b’fore I came out. Why d’l 
come out? Ansher me that. Bet you bottl’ brandy, 
don’ ansher me ri ansher. Bottl’ brandy, eh? Goo’ 
brandy—Lucey, wheresh goo’ old brandy ?’ 

‘There is no brandy in the house, John,’ says mother 
very slowly and distinctly, and taking no more notice of 
me. She was on the other side of the table, leaning on it 
with both hands, in the dress she had worn to go to 
dinner. 
shade in front of her. It lighted up her face. 

‘Whersh goo’ old brandy, I say, Lucy ?’ 

He had shifted his heavy grasp to my shoulder. He 
leaned on me a little. Through my thin childish night- 
gown his fingers felt hard like knotted wood. 

‘O, mother! he’s hurting me!’ I cried. 

I saw her,face change. A dark flush swept over it, up 
to her forehead, and then she was whiter than before. 
‘Don’t—don’t hurt the child, John. There is no brandy 
of our own in the house, dear, she said entreatingly. I 
had never heard her speak in that voice to any one 
before. 

‘O, mother, mother ! he is hurting me,’ | moaned. 

Mother was across the dining-room in one second. She 
thrust her hand in her pocket; she clutched her house- 
keeping keys; she opened the medicine cupboard behind 
me. The keys rattled in her fingers against the wood- 
work as she unlocked the door. Then we heard the 
clinking of bottles. ‘It is the brandy the doctor ordered 
for Widow Simmonds. 


There was a flaring smoking lamp without a 


It is all I have, mother said. 
She held out the tumbler: it was the old-fashioned 
measuring-glass out of which we were always given our 
doses. ‘Let the child go, dear John, she said. She held 
out the glass to him ; her fingers never trembled. 

Father made a lurch forward ; he spilled a little of the 
spirit over his decent well-cared for black coat. ‘ Angel 
in thish housh, Lucy. Tol’ youso, he said, turning to me 
with the air of explaining the situation to a_ perfect 
stranger. He poured the brandy down his throat with 
one turn of his wrist, smiled vacantly, turned half round 
to put the glass down on the table, missed it, let the glass 
drop, and then fell himself into his own big arm-chair, the 
chair in which he sat to read family prayers. His arms 
went out in front of him, his head dropped on his arm, 
The lamp lighted up the beautiful clustering hair upon his 
bowed head. 

Then mother came up to me and gathered me close— 
close to her poor beating heart. ‘ You are not hurt? you 
are not frightened now, child? Child! my little child!’ 
she whispered softly. And I said, ‘ Not now, mother,’ 
and fell to sobbing, as if my heart would break, upon her 
neck. 

She took me over to the old-fashioned sofa and covered 
me with her shawl, and sat close beside me, holding me, 
with her cheek pressed against my wet cheek. After a 
time I remember I asked her, ‘ Do you—do you love him 
any more, mother?’ And she said ‘ Yes.’ 

She lifted her head from my pillow. The mark across 
her pale cheek burned like a fame. Her sleek hair was 
all ruffled where I had rubbed my face it ; and her eyes— 
oh ! those poor eyes! I seethem still. ‘Child,’ she said, 
‘little girl who will be a woman.’ She laid her hand on 
my forehead, bending back my head. ‘I love your father 
—my husband—my husband when I was young—the 
father of my children.’ I have wondered since then how 
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much she thought I understood of what she was saying > 
‘ Others may think of him—ill—like that. J know him,’ 
said the now wonderful entreating voice. 

She lifted her face and looked out past me, far past me, 
out of the open window into the rustling mysterious 
garden where the trees rose tall and unfamiliar against 
the pale summer night. ‘Little girl,’ she repeated over 
and over, ‘ little girl ! poor little girl who must some day 
be a woman !’ 

And I sat there, awestruck, hardly daring to breathe, 
stroking her hand—s/roking mother’s hand—and glancing 
stealthily back at the dark figure, motionless, sprawled 
across the table. 

I must have gone to sleep in that way “for the next 
thing I was conscious of was the colour of the dear old 
fuschia bushes crowding up against the garden window, 
The lamp was out. Father was not in the room. And 
mother was standing over me: she had changed into the 
dress she always wore. ‘It is Sunday morning. Go up- 
stairs quickly, dear. Don't dawdle. You have time for a 
good long sleep before morning service,’ she said; and | 
crept away feeling that nothing could ever be the same to 
me again—never again. 

Yet who shall explain a child? I slept late. When I 
came downstairs they had finished breakfast. My brothers 
and sisters were standing about waiting for church, restless 
with a sense of best clothes ; and mother in her Sunday 
bonnet and gloves going from one to another, settling 
ribbons and seeing to the boys’ handkerchiefs. All the 
windows and doors stood open, the hall felt warm and 
smelt of the sunny garden beds, where all the familiar old 
flowers stood in coloured rows and patches lifting up their 
yellow and red and purple faces under the wide re-assurance 
of a perfect summer sky. The bell rang faster. 

‘Come, children,’ mother said. She walked in front of 
us all with little Jack. I crossed over to the other side 
of her: she did not speak, but she gave me her hand to 
hold as if [ had been one of the littlest ones. 

We had only the lawn to cross: the church stood 
opposite, and the curving white road across the moor 
with knots of village folk hurrying along it, making 
dabs of scarlet and purple and blue—just like our 
flowers. 

I said so to mother, but she did not answer me; she 
only squeezed my hand. Then the women came up, 
breathless, dropping curtseys as they passed. The men 
from the cove followed, deliberately, in a close group that 
smelt of yellow soap and tar--with a smell that recalls 
Sunday morning to me more than any smell on earth. 
Lastly, we entered, going to our places in the choir. 

At first, with the shock of coming into the dark little 
church, with its faintly musty air, with the people all 
rustling and settling down in the seats behind us, I felt 
as if nothing on earth could ever make me look up at 
father. ‘began the fine 





‘Dearly beloved brethren 


sonorous voice that seemed to lift us to our feet, and my 


heart was like a lump of lead within me. 

And then little by little those tones that I had listened 
to all my life prevailed upon me, strong as habit. | lifted 
my hot cheeks. ‘My lovers and my neighbours stand 
looking upon my trouble, said the deep, controlling 
voice. ‘And my kinsmen stood afar off.’ 

I looked up at mother. She had worn that look in 
church ever since I could remember anything at all. | 
looked back at the pulpit. The morning sun streamed 
full across it ; it lit up father’s white draped figure the 
same placid sunshine that had rested, earlier, upon his 
weakness and his overthrow. I reached up and took 
mother’s gloved hand in mine, and held it tight—tight. 

GeorGE FLEMING. 
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THE CELTIC TWILIGHT 


UTWORN heart in a time outworn, 
Come clear of the nets of wrong and right ; 
Laugh, heart, again in the grey twilight, 
Sigh, heart, again in the dew of the morn. 


Thy mother Eri is always young, 
Dew ever shining and twilight grey, 
Though hope fall from thee or love decay 
Burning in fires of a slanderous tongue. 


Come, heart, where hill is heaped upon hill, 

For there live the mystic brotherhood 

Of the flood and flame, of the height and wood, 
And laugh out their whimsey and work out their will. 


And Time and the Word are ever in flight, 
And God stands winding his lonely horn, 
And love is less kind than the grey twilight, 
And hope is less dear than the dew of the morn. 
W. B. YEATs. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘SCHOLARS AND SCHOLARSHIPS’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Bristol, 21st July, 1893. 

S1rR,—-In your article on ‘ Scholars and Scholarships’ occurs 
the following passage :—‘In the Westminster list the Balliol 
scholar is esteemed the equal of the Merchant Taylors boy with 
a close scholarship at St. John’s, and the foundationer of Trinity 
is no more than a scholar of “Cats.” This is doub:less done 
for simplicity’s sweet sake; but the distinctions noted are 
greater than that between a first and a third in the class lists.’ 

May I be allowed, in justice to a distinguished school and a 
not undistingui-hed college to point out the unfairness and in- 
accuracy of this? the more surprising because 7he National 
Observer is generally well-informed on University matters. The 
scholarships in question at St. John’s are close precisely in the 
same sense as the Winchester Scholarships at New College and 
the Eton at King’s; that is to say, the college in each case 
awards them to candidates from those particular schools : but 
in each case, also, the College insists upon getting the pick of 
those schools, and gets it. If not, the scholarship is thrown 
open. The difference between the ‘ Balliol scholar’ (a wide 
term) and the St. John’s Merchant Taylor is simply that the 
former is the best boy of a big school, who can go where he 
pleases, and the latter the best boy of a big school who must 
go to St. John’s, Comparison between schools is outside the 
present argument, but I may be pardoned if I think my old 
pupil, the present Professor of Greek at Glasgow, equal to the 
average ‘ Balliol scholar.’ 

With regard to the extraordinary statement in the second 
half of the paragraph quoted, I need only mention that out of 
forty classical Merchant Taylors scholars elected at St. John’s 
during the last twenty years, twenty-seven have been placed in 
the tirst class. I of course refer to Moderations, as Liter 
Humaniores does not represent the subjects which qualify for 
scholarships. Moreover, I fear the words imply that whereas 
itis the habit of Balliol scholars to get firsts, it is the habit of 
the St. John’s Merchant Taylors to get thirds. I can only say 
that the St. John’s scholar who does get a third does not 
continue a scholar.—I am, etc., A. T. S. GOODRICK. 


| Note.—Mr. Goodrick is perhaps prejudiced in favour of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, being himself a member of its founda- 
tion, and cannot therefore bring himself to agree that a Balliol 
scholar (the term is well understood) ranks higher than the 
Merchant Taylors scholar of his own college. If it were true 
that ‘the St. John’s scholar who does get a third does not 
continue a scholar’, he would still be reckoned in the Wes¢- 
minster list to which we took exception, and we should not 
mind our argument being thus driven home, But Mr. Good- 
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rick’s contention is unfortunately inaccurate. We have only 
one Oxford Calendar at our elbow: it is for the year succeeding 
that in which Mr. Goodrick took his degree. We find in the 
Classical Moderations list for Trin. Term 1878, the names of 
two Merchant Taylors scholars of St. John’s placed in the third 
class, and this same pair remaining scholars nearly two years 
afterwards. The list for Trin. Term 1875 contains the name 
of yet another who remained a scholar for nearly five years. 
The same calendar also explains why Mr. Goodrick considers 
Moderations a finer test of scholarship (not scholarship-getting) 
than Greats. But even by this test Balliol is unquestionably 
St. John’s superior. | 





REVIEWS 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


The Life of Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. By his Wife, 
ISABEL BURTON. London: Chapman. 


The world, we take it, is pretty well agreed that nobody 
should have his or her life written by a very near relation, or 
by a surviving spouse. What sad work Mr. John Mill, for 
example, with his unquestionable if curiously limited literary 
gift, would have made of his wife’s biography may be sufficiently 
gathered from certain familiar passages in his writings. So 
far from supplying an exception to the general rule, Lady 
Burton, we are sorry to say, affords the best possible testimony 
to its soundness. Richard Burton was one of those men whose 
life seems doomed to be an endless round of quarrels. How 
much of that fate was due in his case toa naturally ‘thrawn’ 
disposition, how much to unlucky chance, and how much to 
the unwearied machinations of imaginary, but relentless 
enemies, it is no business of ours to determine, and, indeed, 
there are generally many factors in such a result. Lady 
Burton would, indeed, have been a bad and a disloyal wife if 
she had not warmly espoused her husband’s cause. Whatever 
is to be thought of her judgment, no one can impugn her 
zeal; and it is precisely on that account that, for her 
husbana’s sake, she ought not to have attempted the task of his 
vindication, supposing any vindication to have been necessary. 
Were her arguments as convincing as they are copious, were 
her discretion equal to her warmth, she could scarce, being 
who she is, escape the charge of partiality. Another, and a 
less interested, writer might have talked of ‘ shameful intrigues,’ 
or the ‘dwartish demon “ Interest ”’ (Burton’s own phrase, by 
the way) fighting ‘against him,’ and might yet have deeply im- 
pressed his readers. But neither Lady Burton’s impassioned 
narrative of her husband’s ‘rows’ in India and in Africa, and 
of his quarrels with Speke and with his country, nor her 
contemporanca expositio of events contained in letters to the 
daily press here duly reprinted, carries conviction even to a 
mind willing to be convinced ; while observations as to what 
so-and-so would have done ‘if he had a drop of gentlemanly 
feeling, and the like, are certain to create annoyance even 
where they do not beget prejudice. Truly if ‘the press has 
recently circulated a paragraph saying that “I am not the 
fittest person to write my husband’s life,”’ the press has for once 
been in the right of it. 

But though Lady Burton had possessed the power of 
balancing evidence, and of arranging facts, which it is doubt- 
less to the credit of her heart that she lacks, her book had 
been damned by its thousand errors of taste, its thousand 
faults of grammar, its thousand defects of workmanship. The 
press has been most carelessly corrected. We read of the 
‘ genus [sic] loci’; of Lord Macaulay’s contributions to the 
Quarterly ; of Mr. James ‘Carter’ Morrison ; of Hz/da among 
the Brother (sic) Gods; of a fersond grata; and (funniest of 
all) of the ‘censorium [szc| of memory.’ Solecisms and slovenly 
mistakes in writing are to be found on every page; and no 
volume that we ever perused showed so striking a want of 
sense of proportion and of even the smallest share of the 
literary faculty. Lady Burton, indeed, expressly disclaims all 
attempts at selecting her facts, just as she glories in having 
‘no leisure to think of style or of polish, or to select the 
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best language, the best English—no time to shine as an 
authoress.’. To waive the inquiry as to what would be thought 
of a carpenter who said he had no time to learn or to apply the 
rudiments of carpentering, it mu:t be roundly said that Lady 
Burton has completely enveloped her husband’s personality in 
an impenetrable cloud of petty, irrelevant detail ; detail which 
falls far short of the precarious dignity of the anecdote. And, 
to be plain, this mass of trivialities is at least as often concerned 
with the wife as with the husbsnd. How Lady Burton was 
enchanted with the Vier Jahreszeiten at Munich, whence she 
went ‘on quietly to the Tyrol,’ how she did a cure at Marienbad, 
and, like everybody else, went to the Podhorn and Stift-Tepl and 
Schloss Kénigswart ; how in India Sir Charles Sargent and Mr. 
Melville ‘gave several garden parties, also private theatricals, 
in a very nice bungalow,’ and how ‘we also had a delightful 
bachelor dinner at Mr. Pedder’s’; how they stayed at Lord 
Houghton’s, how Lady Burton went to the Drawing-Room, and 
how Mr. Henry Irving gave us a delightful supper at 15a 
Grafton Street; such are ihe salient facts, the strokes of 
character, the vital traits, which Lady Burton dwells upon with 
most obvious satisfaction and to which she devotes that portion 
of her work which does not contain her own views on things in 
general (and in particular on religion and the Old Roman 
Catholic Nobility), a painstaking diagnosis of her own and her 
husband’s complaints, and a minute account of how he died, 
was embalmed, was conveyed to England and was buried. The 
whole tone of these volumes is, in fact extremely jarring and 
painful, and we know not whether Lady Burton is more dis- 
tressing (we had almost said offensive) when she is depicting 
Sir Richard as the ill-usedand underpaid servant of his country, 
or as the darling of Society. 

When the final biography of Richard Burton is written (as 
written it must surely be), it is not such methods as we have 
indicated that its author will employ. He will not take the 
trouble to describe his hero ‘ roaring with laughter’ over some 
trifling jest; still less will he publish the jest. He will not 
pause to recount how Burton got a diploma from Adly Sloper 
(whatever that may be), nor to print Lady Burton’s letter on 
receipt of the same. He will not fill out volumes already twice 
too large with cuttings from Zhe Eatanswill Gazette, nor yet 
from Zhe /ndependent, touching the Arabian Nights. He will 
not inquire (for he will not care) what motives prompted the 
burning of the Scented Garden. He will probably not ransack 
the five rooms choked with papers and materials which Lady 
Burton threatens in due course to dump down upon the public ; 
for he will have material enough and to spare ready to his 
hand. But he will avail himself of Burton’s autohiographical 
fragments which form the only readable and worthy part of this 
huge book, and he will concentrate his energies upon the main 
features of an extraordinary and unexampled career. He will 
touch lightly and with tact upon the miserable squabbles which 
doubtless embittered Burton's life, but without which, we 
suspect, he had found that life tame and savourless ; and he will 
tell us much of Scinde and of Mecca, of the African Lakes and 
of the Gold Coast, of Santo Paulo and of Palestine. He will 
not seek to conceal the flaws in a rugged and singular character ; 
but he will possess the skill to do justice to its many splendid 
and noble qualities. He will not pretend that Burton’s Aradian 
Nights is a valuable contribution to literature, whatever it may 
be to ethnology or pornography; but he will expound and 
illustrate the translator’s gift of straightforward and direct nar- 
rative as displayed in his other books. And he will congratulate 
himself upon having secured a subject for his pen not unworthy 
to have stimulated the imagination and taxed the resources of 
a Lockhart or a Southey. 


A GUIDE TO FAIRYLAND 


The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies. The 
Text by ROBERT KIRK, M.A., Minister of Aberfoyle. 
1691. The Comment by ANDREW LANG, M.A. London : 
Nutt. 


Thessaly once was peopled by witches, and there was never 
a time nor a place at which to the seeing eye strange secrets 
were not revealed. The superstition changes with the century. 
Now it is telepathy, or envoitement, a much more dangerous 
artifice, but two hundred years ago fairies and second sight 
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were the fashion. And so long as you kept clear of Covenanters 
and Witch-baiters, the pursuit of these occult sciences was not 
without its entertainment. But of all those who in an age 
sedulously devoted to superstition discoursed of matters recon- 
dite and unseen, none may be compared for gravity and discre- 
tion to Mr. Robert Kirk, ‘ Minister at Aberfoill.’ His treatise— 
The Secret Commonwealth—has been most properly reprinted 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, who furnishes a sensible introduction 
and a valuable array of notes. A bibliographical rarity, the 
tract seldom creeps into the market. An edition of 1691 has 
been inferred, but not even second sight has as yet revealed it, 
and the edition of ’15 was printed from manuscript. How- 
ever, here is a comely reprint, and no amateur of the occult 
need desire a pleasanter guide to fairyland. 

The Reverend Robert Kirk was the most emancipated of 
ministers. It was lucky for him, as Mr. Lang says, that he 
did not dwell in Fife where seers were ‘speedily accom- 
modated with a stake and tar-barrel’, True he hints upon 
the title-page that he is anxious ‘to suppress the impudent 
and growing Atheisme of this Age’; but the anxiety is reserved 
for the title-page, and he writes throughout as one who is 
exclusively interested in those ‘ Chiefe Curiosities ’ which were 
‘in Use among diverse of the People of Scotland.’ Of course 
he is credulous and ‘unscientific. How should he escape 
credulity, being a seventh son and therefore able to ‘cure the 
struma by stroaking’? Throughout he writes of the Good 
People as though he had visited their country, and investigated 
their manners and morals. He finds that they are of ‘a midle 
Nature betwixt Man and Angel’, and withal ‘of intelligent 
studious Spirits and light changeable Bodies (lyke those called 
astral)’. ‘They are known, he says, to bake bread and strike 
hammers, while in the guise cf Brownies they are wont to 
confer agreeable services upon human kind. Even when (after 
the fashion of Mr. Myers’s subjects) they do throw the 
furniture about, or pelt the inoffensive with stones, it is 
only their fun, and no harm comes of it. Then they 
encourage such institutions as Marriage, Death and Burial. 
Children they have and nurses, though there is a lurking 
superstition that they merely ‘so do for a Mock-Show. 
Moreover, they are wont to travel and they have ‘ aristocraticall 
rulers,’ which is to their credit, while they accommodate their 
speech and apparel to the country wherein they live. Also, 
‘they are said to have many pleasant toyish books’; in brief, 
with trifling lapses, they behave in all things as gentlemen of 
humour and retinement, and though ‘the Inconvenience (we 
thank thee Kirk, for teaching us that word!) of their Succubi, 
who tryst with men is abominable’, their morals are mostly 
excellent. All these facts are set forth with amazing seriousness 
and the true historical precision. To the Rev. Robert Kirk it 
does not for one instant occur that the evidence, whereby the 
existence of the Good People is established, has a single broken 
link. Andas the fairies were revealed to all such as were 
gifted with second sight, doubtless he met in the Highlands 
with a cloud of witnesses. Buta vision of the fairies was not 
the seer’s only privilege. He was, of course, permitted to look 
upon his friends, whatever distance might lie between. And 
so the admirable Kirk throws not a little light on the phenomena 
of coincidences, which in the modern jargon are ascribed to 
telepathy. With considerable ingenuity he develops the theory 
of the ‘ Reflex-man or Co-walker,’ the double, in short, who is 
every way like the man, and haunts him as his shadow. The 
mystery of second sight is commonly hidden from women, 
and even a wizard is only invested with his privileges after 
the oddest ceremony. Indeed, so completely characteristic of 
ancient superstition is the solemnity of investiture that its 
description is worthy detailed quotation :—‘ The man must run 
a Tedder of Hair (which bound a Corps to the Bier) in a Helix 
about his Midle, from End to End; then bow his Head down- 
wards, as did Elijah, 1 Amys, 18, 42, and look back through 
his Legs until he sie a Funerall advance till the People cross 
two Marches; or look thus back through a Hole where was 
a Knot of Fir’ Is not the Corps bound to the Bier an 
admirable touch? And who does not thrill at the interjected 
reference to Holy Writ? But the initiated does not only 
perform a difficult feat ; he also carries his life in his hand. 
‘If the Wind change Points, says Kirk, ‘ while the Hair 
Tedder is ty’d about him, he is in Peril of his Lyfe.’ Poor 
devil, and all that he may enjoy the privilege of second sight | 
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As Mr. Lang insists, Mr. Kirk, of Aberfoyle, treats fairyland 
as an established fact of Nature. And herein he proceeds upon 
the same plan as Mr. Myers and his colleagues. Of course the 
method of inquiry is different, and there is nothing in the revela- 
tions of the Psychical Society half so amusing as the easy, large- 
hearted assumption of this stricken minister. But the investi- 
gation of the seventeenth century was not always so splendidly 
unscientific. The ‘ True Relation’ of Alexander Telfair, which 
may be found in a recent edition of Satan’s Invisible World 
Discovered, is attested by five ministers and countless farmers. 
Here, indeed, is such a case as Mr. Myers is always sighing 
for. Stones were thrown about the house of one Andrew 
Mackie, a mason ; strange knockings were heard in the cottage ; 
and ‘the door-bar would go through the house as if a person 
were Carrying it in theirhand’. Now what is the explanation of 
these phenomena we know not; but it is evident that 
the Psychical Society has ‘got no forrader’ than Alexander 
Telfair or Robert Kirk. Indeed, Mr. Lang is perfectly right 
in taking Mr. Myers to task for neglecting the ancient sources. 
Modern investigation has disclosed no new antics, and surely 
time does not impair testimony? Yet we can understand the 
reticence of these modern followers of an abstruse science. If 
the marvels they affect to investigate were familiar two hundred 
years ago, they either involve themselves in an ancient super- 
stition, or are convicted of repeating a stereotyped story which 
recurs with the obstinacy and universality of a piece of folk- 
lore. Now, this dilemma is unpleasing to such as would make 
a science out of unpromising materials. Yet Mr. Myers 
might do far better work in testing and comparing the records of 
the past than in collecting many thousand instances of com- 
mon-place reflex-men. The seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries are singularly rich in occult literature. There 
are Sinclair and Kirk, Wodrow and Mr. Blair. On the 
other side is Reginald Scot, who, besides warring with the 
belief in witchcraft, did for his age that work of exposure 
which has long engaged our Mr. Maskelyne. To the Psychical 
Society we commend Mr. Lang’s introduction, which is devised 
after the proper historical method and is as free from bigotry 
as Mr. Kirk’s own work. . From Mr. Kirk we would ask no 
proof. He stands apart from the common investigator, Not 
only was he the seventh son of his parents. But also he did 
not die: heis still a captive in Fairyland. Had Grahame of 
Duchray at a certain funeral thrown a dirk over his astral body, 
he might still be with us. Duchray’s embarrassment lost us 
Robert Kirk. But if one so intimately connected with the 
Good People as was the Minister of Aberfoyle be not a 
credible witness of its existence, who on earth can ever be ? 


SCOTS HERALDRY 


An Ordinary of Arms contained in the Public Register of all 
Arms and Bearings in Scotland. By JAMES BALFOUR 
PAUL, Lyon King of Arms. Edinburgh : Green. 


In this handsome volume the Lyon presents the verbal 
blazons of all the shields of arms in his Reg/s‘er. We could 
have wished that his scheme had included also the crests, 
mottos, and supporters, which in many cases are of as much 
interest as the bearings on the shield. But even in the limited 
sense adopted by the Lyon, it is not to be supposed that his book 
puts forth an exhaustive list of the ancient ‘signs armorial’ 
borne and used within the kingdom of Scotland. As him- 
self acknowledges, the arms of some of the oldest families 
are not to be found in his Register. Of the two hundred and 
fifty-two included in Douglas’s Baronage, only a hundred and 
twenty had registered their arms as late as 1778. Indeed, as 
hinted by Nisbet, many made it a point of honour not to re- 
gister their arms, and the same feeling appears still to exist. 
But, limited as it is, the Lyon’s work cannot fail to be most use- 
ful, as it is most interesting, in that it figures many noble coats 
ofarms. Oc the prime qualities of Scotch heraldry, which are 
simplicity and beauty, many of the coats here blazoned are 
admirable examples. But there are others, chiefly of the early 
part of the present century, which show almost everything 
that should be avoided. Indeed, it may be said of heraldry, as 
of most of the arts, that it did not come to be written about 
until it had begun to decay. 
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The Lyon would have added to the value of his work had he 
distinguished between the grants of new coats and the register- 
ing of coats already worn. In the later entries, at least, this 
could easily have been done. In the matter of dates, too, 
there is something to be desired. It is stated in the ‘ Intro- 
duction’ that ‘after 1804 every entry is dated, and a/most every 
entry after 1677, so, as a general rule, it may be taken for granted 
that all entries without a date attached belong to a period 
previous to the last-mentioned year.’ This general rule cannot 
apply to such a noteworthy coat as that of Sharp of Scotscraig 
(p. 208), which, from its obvious reference to his father’s 
martyrdom must have been granted not earlier than 1679; nor 
to the coat of Charteris of Amisfield given on p. 79; for the 
tressure on that coat must have been granted after the pulling 
down of Colonel Francis Charteris’ funeral escutcheon in 1732 
(indeed we learn from Stodart that it was granted twenty years 
later). Again, when a date is given, it should be stated 
whether it is the date of the patent or the date of registration 
In cases where no patent has been granted, but only the arms 
used have been recorded, the date must of course be that of 
registration; but sometimes the one given is that of the 
patent and not that of registration. Thus, in the case of the 
Royal Burgh of Edinburgh the given date is 1732, which is the 
date of the patent. But the arms were not registered till the 
23rd of November, 1774; and in the interval there was much 
contention betwen the Town Council and the Lyon, which 
included the serving of a Lyon precept on the Lord Provost and 
Magistrate, and the denial on the part of the Council of the 
Lyon’s right to require the matriculation of the City Arms. 

It cannot be said that the Lyon in his modest ‘Introduction’ 
has magnified his office. The utmost he claims for his 
Register is that ‘no persons of Scottish descent whose 
arms are not registered in it have a right to armorial 
bearings, unless they can prove that they represent families 
whose arms are known to have been in existence previous 
to 1672.’ This is far short of the strictness of the Act, which 
requires the matriculation of all arms then used, and accord- 
ingly in the Zouchadam Case Lord Hailes, while assoilizing 
the defender, reserves to the Procurator-Fiscal to charge 
him ‘to matriculate his armorial bearings in the Registers of 
the Lyon Court in terms of the Statute, 1672”. To this 
judgment the Lords adhered, holding that in consequence of 
the Act of 1672 matriculation was necessary in every case. In 
spite of this, however, the Touchadam arms are not figured in 
the present volume. Indeed, from the very beginning, the Act 
of 1672 has been unworkable, especially in the case of cadets ; 
and it may now be said to have fallen almost, if not altogether, 
into desuetude. We could have wished, however, that the Lyon 
had given an account of the several attempts to enforce it so 
unaccountably omitted from Mr. Seton’s Law and Practice of 
Heraldry in Scotland. 

It is matter for regret that Mr. Balfour Paul does not in his 
Introduction take the opportunity to treat at greater length of 
Canting Arms. Heralds are accustomed to look on them with 
aversion ; but few who have given the matter any consideration 
will not admit, with Menestrier, the frequency of their occur- 
rence. In his Usage des Armoirtes that learned Jesuit says: 
‘Il me seroit aisé de produire plus de deux mille exemples 
de ces armoiries equivoques au moins. Il ne faut pas 


totijours chercher toute la justesse du monde; il suffit 
souvent de quelque rapport approchant ; et quand on y 
regardera de prés, On verra que presque teutes celles qu 
peuvent parler parlent.’ In addition to the unimportant examples 
adduced by the Lyon, we commend to the reader’s notice the 
three /ratses or strawberry blossoms of the Frasers, and 
the coat of most frequent occurrence in the volume, the 
Campbell’s gvronny of etght. To many the allusion in the latter 
will be a little obscure ; but when it is considered that the coat 
consists entirely of fe/d with an arrangement so beautiful that 
it was long ago adopted in France as the armotrtes parlantes 
of the surname Lerenger, being ‘ parti tranché, taillé coupé qui 
est dien rangé, we need not hesitate to trace its adoption 
by the Campbells to the fanciful Latin derivation of their name. 
If it be objected that the derivation referred to is merely fanciful, 
the real origin of the name being better and totally different in 
meaning, it is enough to reply that such an objection would 
count for very little with the inventors or adapters. 

In a book of this sort it would be unreasonable to look for 
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perfect accuracy ; but for a space of two hundred and sixty- 
three pages we scarce expect to find a page of small print 
devoted to ‘errata, corrigenda, etc.’ To the long list there 
should be added another item: ‘ Page xi. fifth line from the 
foot. For Campbell read Cameron, to wit. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


There is a sort of villain in A Conguered Self (London: 
Warne), by S. Moore-Carew, who wasa gay young draper, and 
was continually drinking tea, and was beloved by both sisters. 
The noble sister sacrificed herself, and eventually he grew 
stout and she despised him. There is a deal of wearisome and 
improbable conversation and thinly spread sentimentality, and 
the whole thing is artless to an almost amusing degree. It is 
worth mentioning for an unconsciously funny account of the 
founding of a local newspaper. The contributors, who had 
nicknames, were ‘ Parnassus, who was in reality a Noncon_ 
formist minister, a scholarly man. and an M.A... .. Silvanus, 
who held several important offices of trust in the town, and was 
besides a hard-working local preacher .... Nydia, who was 
a clergyman’s daughter and a good Bohemian in the eyes of 
her friends.’ The author’s obvious reverence for Noncon- 
formist ministers and clergymen’s daughters is rather com- 
fortable. But this delightful staff was reinforced by ‘the 
sub-editor, who was also the leader writer, book-receiver, and 
general filler-up of all odd spaces.... not only a wide 
reader, but a deep and clear thinker .... his ambition was 
to be a journalist.’ Poor wretch! And Berenice, the heroine, 
‘though she had never felt herself qualified to contribute to it, 
yet did her fair share of the work . . . . all the articles poured 
in on them from outside contributors passed through her hands 
to accept or reject ’—truly a judicious management! ‘ Although 
she never professed to be a great thinker herself, there was 
something within her which understood and vibrated to great 
thoughts nobly expressed’. And she therefore married the deep- 
thinking sub-editor, who was also the book-receiver. And you 
are fain to leave them ‘earnestly striving to advance the 
“Kingdom of God and His righteousness.”’ It was a funny 
way to set about it, however. 

A very unpleasant person was Veronica Grace, heroine of 
Dust and Laurels (London: Griffith). She was just nearly 
enough a lady to go about ostentatiously pretending that she 
was one, although she gloried in the ‘humble’ extraction of 
her relations. Also, she wrote novels, and posed as a benefactor 
of her sex and the world. Also, she was always bothering 
about lovers and supposed lovers, and if she loved them, and 
if it produced much effect upon her when they took her 
hand. And she had a little friend, Sylvia, who was occasionally 
addressed as Syllie, and who went to a women’s college at 
Oxford, and had an attack of ‘brain fever’-—it is almost a 
pleasure to meet this good old piece of romantic slang once 
more—in the middle of an examination, and thereafter married 
a don, who was also a prig. But Vera had meanwhile gone 
to Madeira to meet the only man she had ever really loved, and 
he died, leaving her some shares judiciously selected by him 
for investment with due regard to the state of ‘the gold mar- 
ket.’ So she determined to found a Woman’s Free College, 
and then ‘suddenly married’, not a baker but, a dull young 
officer, meritorious enough except for being given to drink. She 
took this step in order to escape from a livelier officer, whose 
entreaties that she would marry him she could not otherwise 
resist, although, for reasons not to be set down here, she 
particularly disiiked him. 

West Clif (London : Digby) is described on the title-page 
by the author, Mr. Easton King, as ‘A Slight Sketch of Portland 
Isle with a Glance at the Manners and Customs of its Inhabi- 
tants in 1817-19.’ The principal fault of this description is its 
modesty. The second word of it appears to be out of place, and 
if ‘prolonged and tiresome scrutiny of’ had been substituted 
for ‘ Glance at’ accuracy would have gained at least as much 
as compendiousness would have lost. A jargon, principally 
consisting in the substitution of z for s, is invariably talked by 
the local characters, and thé chief impression as to their 
manners and customs left upon our minds is that, like the 
guest at Copperfield’s dinner who always spoke of himself as 
‘a man,’ they were ‘perpetually eating.’ The romance itself 
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is commonplace, most likely designedly. Two young gentle- 
men visit Portland, and one of them elopes with the island 
beauty. Complications ensue, and all ends fairly well. There 
are a few anachronisms in the story, such as a reference to 
‘penal servitude,’ and it is a little shocking to be told of a 
respectable young woman in ’19 that ‘experience had long 
taught Mary that the key tonality of her husband’s character 
was action.’ Mr. Easton preaches rather often and very badly, 
A Norseman’s Wooing (same publishers) tells of a music- 
master who loved the sister of one of his pupils, and spent a 
night of absolutely inconceivable agony because he thought, 
erroneously and for no sufficient reason, that she was engaged 
to somebody else. Also, he began to flee to the Continent, but 
the lady was so miserable about it that her brother fetched 
him back, and the pair became affianced. But, as they hugged 
each other, she ‘saw that there were threads of silver in the 
thick masses of his hair which had not been there before.’ The 
most remarkable points about the volume are that Cecil Cole, 
the author, has selected for his ‘ Norseman’—who was a 
Swede—the surname of Ibsen, and that the type in which the 
work is fprinted is unusual and, to be plain, extremely dis- 
agreeable. 
-©E. Nesbit’ is a very unequal writer. In Something Wrong 
(London: Innes) she has collected eight short stories from 
various periodicals. Of seven of them one is inclined to say 
that they show a fairly wide range of ancient and cheap 
effects. But the remaining one is in its way admirable. To 
particularise : ‘ Hurst of Hurstcote’ is weird, ‘ Not Exceeding 
£5’ is funny, ‘Tim’ is pathetic, ‘The Linguist’ is funny and 
pathetic, ‘A Woman’s Vengeance’ shows the triumph of right, 
‘The Judgment’ is melodramatic, and ‘A Grand Piece of Work 
is sorrowful, but sorrow and melodrama and pathos and fun 
and the rest are all obvious and all threadbare. ‘The Blue 
Rose,’ however, is subtle and fresh, The idea of it is the wonder- 
ful inability to see a point of honour that is possible to woman 
It seems to the male intelligence a little exaggerated in concep- 
tion, but is convincing in execution, and shows beyond doubt 
that ‘E. Nesbit’ can both think and express. There is, in fact, 
so clearly marked a difference between the quality of ‘ The Blue 
Rose’ and that of the other stories that we believe ‘E. Nesbit? 
must acknowledge it, and we therefore suggest that good work 
may at least be kept apart from bad. The young persons of 
Donald Marcy (London: Heinemann), by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, are very young indeed. The story is chiefly concerned 
with the doings of the youths of Harle University, U.S., who 
seem to be a deal more boyish than ‘men’ in England. It is 
not a very moral or bright or profound tale, but is pleasant 
enough—a tale of school-boy quarrels and rescuings from 
drowning, with an ‘I would wait for you all my life’ conclusion 
This remark is of course made to the hero (whose father, having, 
been a wealthy speculator, naturally died bankrupt) by the 
heroine, who is a type of American girl more charming than 
familiar to readers of contemporary fiction. She is, in fact, an 
admirable girl, and makes the rather insipid story she adorns 
worth reading. . 
Ray Castleton knew Kathleen’s ankles to be everything they 
should be, though she had never obtruded them on his notice. 
On the contrary, when her skirt caught an overturned flower- 
pot, she resisted the opportunity of displaying them: but, as 
he had unfairly peeped when she alighted from his launch in 
Hong-Kong harbour, he knew. That Kathleen’s fame—a 
being with a soul above ankles—should also be called Ray was 
a trying coincidence, and led to heartburning and confusion, 
and that Kathleen’s ignorant Irish maid should “develop an 
unsuspected genius for the imitation of other people's 
caligraphy, makes it small marvel that nigh a thousand 
pages are needed to recount Kathleen’s romance, which 1!s 
entitled Like a Sister (London: Digby), and is written by 
Madeline Crichton. Zhe Slowly Grinding Mills (London: 
Griffith) is the somewhat unwieldy title of a good middle- 
class tale. Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks has no refinement of 
style; but her matter is interesting enough, and her homely 
treatment of it not ineffectual. The scene is laid entirely in 4 
small country town, and virtue, after being kept down through 
many successive incidents, bobs up serenely in the last 
chapters ; wherein vice, we rejoice to say, is ground exceeding 
small—some of it, it is unpleasant to add, by an express 
train. 
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VOX CLAMANTIS 


Youth. By CHARLES WAGNER. Translated by ERNEST 
REDWOOD, London: Osgood. 


It is most amiable of Mr. Charles Wagner. He was not 
called upon to write a book : it would have been much simpler 
not to do so. Yet he is warmed with so generous a solicitude 
for the rising generation, for the progress of the world, for its 
happiness, for the Almighty, and in general for all desirable 
public ends whatsoever, that he has set himself unconstrained 
to instruct us for the securing of all these. He tells you freely 
all his thoughts, and there is no region of man’s activity about 
which his thoughts are not plentiful as blackberries. Do you 
hunger for a few remarks about youth? He is ready with 
them: ‘ It is in it that are found the most serious predilections 
towards vice and the most powerful impulses towards virtue.’ 
Is it question of love? The cliché comes pat : ‘ Love is surely 
immortal and will always be reborn from its ashes.’ Of drink? 
‘The great dark cloud on the horizon is alcoholism. ... There 
is hardly a form of amusement without it.’ It has penetrated 
even to the secluded valleys of the Vosges, which we should 
put down as M. Wagner's fatherland: for here also (or even) 
is ‘demoralisation in habit, in the pocket, in the household. 
Do vou want a convenient maxim if the subject of parental 
authority come up round the tea-table? He supplies you 
without an effort: ‘make the nest warm, but be at the same 
time judicious. Be good yet firm, loved yet respected.’ 
Would you be a moral philosopher? M. Wagner will equip 
you: ‘to call good evil is hard, to avoid is worse than to act 
wrongly. Or a theologian? ‘Piety is, with reverence, the 
most important of human phenomena.’ And yet M. Wagner 
is something more than acommon peddler in platitudes. He 
is a Frenchman ; by consequence his hand is so light and 
amusing that he can almost decant new wine into the botched 
and rotten skins of proverbial philosophy. ‘The bold are 
always right, at least for a time,’ arrests you in a desert of 
truism; ‘the ideal is the living representation of the realities 
whose germs we bear’ is a definition more comfortable to live 
with than you could crystallise from volume on volume of the 
metaphysics of the German. And if, as a good Frenchman, 
alive to the traditions of his race, he must needs quote ‘the 
Swedish poet Ibsen’, we may seasonably remind ourselves 
that the Master of an Oxford College who branded the sage as 
‘a Swedish novelist’ was yet further off than he. 

But M. Wagner is more than a purveyor of maxims and 
mistakes. He takes it on him to weigh this end of the century 
in the balances and find it wanting, and to instruct our youth 
in the paths it must follow to regain the main road of 
advancing goodness. ‘We will try to trace such an ideal 
scheme of life’, he chants in one of his more lyrical moments, 
‘as shall inspire the flower of our youth for the grand mission 
imposed upon them.’ It is a common malady, this guidance 
of the march of youth away from the pitfalls by those who have 
dropped behind. And our prophet comes to grief like all 
the others ; the pitfalls are an hallucination and the solid ground 
a mirage. Like them all he is blind of one eye. He can 
gravely tell the contemporaries of Herbert Spencer that they 
‘hear the title of knowledge refused to morality, to history, to 
psychology’, and inform the starving heirs of Walt Whitman 
that ‘philosophy has gone into the rubbish-heap with poetry.’ 
He solemnly lays down the doctrine that the belief that things 
actually exist is sapped by analysing them from every point of 
view : as though a man should give his years and fibres to the in- 
vestigation of the chemical components of a dream! He weeps 
that in our notion ‘an incontestible necessity rules the soul and 
the world’ and that therefore ‘to reform self or to rise against 
the evils of society is folly’: alleging the fact that men act from 
reasons—that they are not unaccountable, inexplicable monstro- 
sities—as a reason why they should cease to be men. He 
encourages with the thought that ‘theories of philosophy, 
systems of morality and religion are one thing ; life is quite 
another’: holding, seemingly, that philosophy, morality and 
religion are something other than inevitable deductions from life, 
its corollaries and at the same time its guides. He astonishes with 
the monstrous fallacy that ‘the criterion of a man’s character is 
not his creed, religious, intellectual or moral : it is the degree of 
respect that he has for woman’; as if respect for woman had no 
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place ina man’s moral creed and his religion and intellectuality 
were not as much a distinct part of his character as his morality ! 

When a physician blunders thus pitifully in his diagnosis 
we shall not swallow his doses with too much confidence. 
The less so, since his dose is this—to be good. And if we 
answer that we are trying to be good, he will tell us we fail. 
And if we ask what is good he will tell us. But if we ask 
why it is good he will not. He will say, ‘It is so good to 
feel one’s self a child, and he will ask us to annihilate the 
age of science, to give away our hard-won intellectual liberty, 
for the hastening of the divine event. He talks fervently of 
faith ; but where is his faith if he believes that the progress of 
thought and of the world means wagging to and fro like a 
pendulum, each age washing away the ground that the last has 
won with pain from the unknown? Faith he believes he has, 
but it is the faith of fifty years ago. Faith never dies, but it is 
never the same from one generation to another. M. Wagner 
is of no use to us of to-day, because he does not understand 
us. He will have none of the perturbing process of analysis 
that kills the belief in reality. And since he will not and can- 
not analyse this society, he had better have left this amiable 
work unwritten. 


TWO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By Rev. 
W. TUCKWELL. London: Macmillan. 

A History of Marlborough College. By A. G. BRADLEY, A. C. 
CHAMPNEYS and J. W. BAINES. London: Murray. 


The Quincentenary has tempted sundry Wykehamists into 
print, and among them Mr. Tuckwell. Despite an ex- 
cessive tendency to autobiography, his little book may be 
welcomed as an honest and unpretending account of the- 
school in the forties from the College boy’s point of view” 
In particular his sketches of the Warden Barter, the Head 
master, Dr. Moberly, and the second master, Dr. Wordsworth’ 
afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews, could hardly have been 
bettered. ‘We beat you in most things,’ said the Eton captain 
after the first match—‘ in buildings, in playing-field, in com- 
forts, in numbers : but we have no one fit to hold a candle to 
your Warden. Nor had they. Further, a sufficient idea of 
Winchester customs and speech may be won from these 
pages, together with a lively impression of the College junior’s 
bitter lot. Clearly the fagging system was overdone at that 
distant epoch, since the small boy had few opportunities for 
ablutions and little time for meals ; while his play hours (so- 
called) were devoted to ‘watching out’ at cricket or ‘kicking 
in’ at football, with a plentiful seasoning of ‘tundings’ and 
‘clows’ or boxes on the ear. Mr. Tuckwell declines to 
condemn the custom, on the ground that organised discipline, 
however severe, is much to be preferred to the reign of the 
bully ; and his words are those of common sense, albeit they 
come oddly from a latter-day Radical agitator. And, concern- 
ing the French master: ‘Mossoo,’ one Dewar would say, 
‘we've got a picture at home of the battle of Austerlitz, and you 
are there in front on a beautiful white horse’. ‘ Now, my boy,’ 
answered the flattered M. Arnati, an old cavalry-soldier, ‘is 
that true?” ‘ No-o-o’—with a scream of derision: and then 
chaos. 

The History of Marlborough College begins with the flint 
ages, and discourses at length upon the Statute of Marlborough, 
Elizabeth’s charter to the town, and the rest of it. From this 
exordium you gather that the Seymours, in the reign of 
William III., built a mansion on the site of the old castle ; that 
it degenerated into an inn cérca 1750; and, the property having 
been purchased by the Bruces, that the founders secured 
a lease of the buildings (now C House) and grounds in 1842, 
Their aim was to provide a first-class education at a cheap 
rate for the sons of the clergy, and the fees were placed, 
in consequence, at an inconveniently low figure. Moreover, the 
accommodation proved insufficient ; and the two hundred boys, 
speedily increased to five, were packed together with little 
regard for health. Worse still, a head-master was chosen, 
Wilkinson by name, who was completely ignorant of public 
school life. Though the chroniclers display a venial partiality 
for his memory, it is clear that he well-nigh wrecked the scheme, 
The prefects were invested with insufficient powers, and in con- 
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sequcnce could make little headway against the bully. Where- 
fore roasting and other kindred tortures prevailed; and such 
government as existed out of school hours consisted in fines, 
canings, and ‘ gatings ’, frequently inflicted on the report of the 
sergeant, who acted as salaried spy. Marlborough, in fact, 
resembled nothing so much as an enlarged private academy : 
more especially as Dr. Wilkinson failed to see that a 
cricket-ground was an essential. Left to invent their own 
amusements, the boys slew squirrels, and occasionally deer, in 
Savernake Forest. Nay, the ‘tribe’ came into being which, 
within the precincts, raided the grub-hampers of rival com- 
munities, and, without it, poached and rifled hen-roosts. 
Also, a rite, called ‘vaccination’, was performed with a 
pen-knife upon the legs and arms of small urchins, which 
bears an obvious resemblance to the African ‘ blood-brother- 
hood’. Such savagery was inevitable-—indeed, was almost 
laudable—when the recognised games appear to have been 
limited to ‘flying the garter’, marbles, and other milk-sopperies. 
Finally, the gradual weakening of authority produced the 
sufficiently formidable rebellion of ’51, and Dr. Wilkinson 
soon afterwards sent in his resignation. That uprising, by 
the way, so far from being, as the writers assert, ‘ without a 
parallel ’, reads mildly enough beside the Winchester revolt of 
some sixty years before: when the school stood a week’s siege, 
and the military were called out. 

The fame of Marlborough is due to two headmasters, Dr. 
Cotton, the late Bishop of Calcutta, and Dr. Bradley, the 
present Dean of Westminster. The former, finding the school 
Cestitute of traditions, boldly imported them from Rugby, as 
the privileges and responsibilities of the Sixth, and ‘ big game’ 
at football. Moreover he persuaded his staff to make sacrifices 
of salary, that the school might be saved from bankruptcy, and 
himself displayed a large liberality that bore fruit in due 
season. In his farewell speech he alluded to three achieve- 
ments to be done: (1) the improving and adorning of the 
chapel ; (2) the conquest of a Balliol Scholarship ; and (3 
the beating of Rugby at Lords. These ideals were all trans- 
lated into fact under Dr. Bradley, who swept the board of 
scholarships at Oxford, and saw no less than five O.Ms. 
members of the dark blue eleven in 68. The record of later 
successes under Dr. Farrar and Dr. Bell reads somewhat 
disconnectedly. Still, it seldom flags, though the humours of 
a certain Mr. Sellick seem of decidedly local interest. Here is 
by far the best of them— delivered on the eve of the holidays: 
‘Sir, there is one way to Swindon by Timbuctwz; but the 
shortest, sir, in my opinion is by Jerry ’Ammond’s ’dus,’ 

The writers conclude with an excellent summary of rifle corps 
annals and of football and cricket prowess. The evolution of 
the former amply repays study, more particularly the gradual 
discarding of peculiarities and the consequent assimilation 
with the rules of the Rugby Union. Also there is a stirring 
description on p. 276 of a contest with Clifton, in which that 
school hacked illegally, while Marlborough played the game, 
and yet won through a drop-kick of Boyle, the captain. Again, 
the beginnings of Marlborough cricket, and its gradually 
acquired supremacy over squirrel -hunting are curious enough, 
and more especially the matches with the Purton Club and its 
bowler of some sixty and odd summers, Mr. E. H. Budd. But 
is not his supposed exclamation, ‘ Pretty cricket, pretty cricket, 
with my son George behind, and me a-bowling!’ an obvious 
variant of the historic definition, ‘Me [Lillywhite] bowling, 
Pilch batting, and Box keeping wicket’? In due course the 
school withstood more formidable elevens, yet candour is 
compelled to own that it has produced but two first-class 
players—Mr. S. C. Vowles, namely, and Mr. A. G. Steel—and 
that its representatives have been more conspicuous for slogging 
than for style. However an exaggerated patriotism can be 
readily discounted, and the present record is, on the whole, 
entirely worthy a worthy subject. Moreover, it has the great 
merit of having been compiled betimes, and so escaped the 
obscuration of circumstance by legend. 


OLD AND NEW 


Heaven knows there is no such dignity about the cloth 
boards of a book that they need take shame to hold what has 
been previously to read between the paper covers of a news- 
Paper or magazine. But it is worth while to point out now and 

















again that a book should have some sort of coherence and rele- 
vancy, and it is useful to hold up an erudite professor as an awful 
example, and all the more if his production be excellent in 
parts. In Folia Litteraria, Essays and Notes in English 
Literature (London: Seeley), Professor Hales has included 
such diverse things as nine informed and closely reasoned pages 
on the date of ‘ The Lay of Havelock the Dane’ (as to which 
by the way he differs from Sir Frederick Madden in putting as 
late as 1300) reprinted from Zhe Atheneum, and forty trite and 
generally superfluous pages (from the Gentleman's Magazine) 
on ‘ Victorian Literature’. It is not the diversity of subject, 
but the difference in length and scheme that makes the book 
an amorphous thing. If Mr. Hales had but waited until 
he had happily enough of the former kind of essay to make a 
book thereof, or been content with a smaller volume, all would 
have been well. As it is, since most of his re-published efforts 
are well worth the attention of everybody interested in the 
points in question, all is not ill. But, again, if you are making 
a book of your separately published essays and notes, take 
warning by Mr. Hales, and do not re-publish two notes or essays 
covering the same ground. When the interesting P7/grimage 
of Parnassus, and the other parts of the trilogy were printed, 
two of them for the first time, in 1887, Mr. Hales reviewed 
them very much to the point in 7e Academy, and wrote sub- 
sequently about them at greater length in Afacmil/an, practically 
reiterating what he had said, and spinning his matter out with 
description of plot, and (to be frank) padding it, which was all 
very well in its way andday. But here you have the twoessays 
following one another! and two essays on Bunyan would have 
been made one by a punctilious worker. ‘The most of the essays 
and notes are strictly and minutely critical. We content our- 
selves with saying that to our mind the most profitable are the 
essays on ‘Eger and Grime,’ ‘Wyatt and Surrey,’ ‘ Milton’s 
Macbeth, and certain of the ‘Chaucer Notes,’ notably a 
convincing explanation (Ikelo-plastor) of the curious word 
‘Eclympasteyre’; that ‘The Revival of Ballad Poetry in the 
Eizhteenth Century’ would have been better in a third of the 
space ; and that the two last essays, albeit sensible enough, are 
unworthy of the rest of the book. But is it a book ? 

Tasks by Twilight (London: Putnam), by Abbot Kinney, 
consists of four essays, on ‘Education,’ ‘ Education of Girls,’ 
‘Thoughts,’ and ‘ Diet.’ We read in the first that ‘ Education 
in the broadest view commences at birth and only ends with 
death,’ that ‘A sound body gives a sound mind,’ and so forth. 
Remarking ‘how true!’ and expecting more platitudes we 
turned carelessly to the middle of the second essay, and came 
upon the following sentences : ‘So the rule has been laid down 
for the government of my family that every woman coming 
into it as a wife who has no children within a reasonable 
period must be cast out. For all the intents and purposes 
of life, for all the intents and purposes of marriage— 
she is no more a woman than a eunuch would be. She might 
as well be a block of wood cut in the semblance of the female.’ 
Discovering a man with a definite principle, who knew how 
to be firm and agreeably patriarchal, we read his work with 
attention and found it not bad onthe whole. The fixed idea of 
it is the supreme importance of reproduction, which in a sense 
is also a platitude ; but it is not platitudinous to insist on the 
means by which the end may be best attained or to point out 
the means by which it is defeated. Mr. Kinney is greatly 
distressed at the falling off of births among the Anglo-Saxon 
population of New England, and if the facts be as he gives 
them, his concern is justified. In his view the steps taken to 
insure small families—a habit, he avows, largely on the increase 
among the well-to-do in his country—are invariably injurious 
to health. Of the results which follow from his principle, he 
is indubitably right in prescribing for women’s occupations 4 
limit where injury to reproduction ensues, and in insisting on 
the necessity that young people be wholesomely and 
soberly informed of their bodies’ needs and dangers, 
Nor, by the way, is he far wrong in asserting that the 
persistence of the Jewish race is largely due to the regard for 
motherhood among its women. His tone is not always 
desirable ; but such things as he says must be said from time 
to time, and the reflections they inspire are not unprofitable 
in the light of modern tendencies. His ‘Thoughts’ are mainly 
on the subject we have mentioned, but he casts a hasty eye 0" 
other things : ‘shirking,’ he says, ‘idleness, and lust governed 
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by uncriticisable tyranny. This is Socialism.’ It is well to be 
distinct, and pleasant sometimes to be ungrammatical, as is 
Mr. Kinney in his sensible essay on ‘ Diet.’ ‘While in Egypt, 
a goat came every afternoon, etc. etc.’ An interesting subject, 
that travelled goat. 

Colonel Parker Gillmore’s Leaves from a Sportsman's Diary 
(London : Allen) is so precisely the same sort of book as Guz, 
Rod, and Saddle that the titles might be interchanged, and 
nobody the wiser. The book is full of useful hints. You find 
the author setting forth with perfect knowledge the exact extent 
to which diamond rights are of use in the bush; or a timely 
word on dog-breeding ; or how to ‘have a good time’ in 
Nebraska at an average expense of about a pound a day from 
the date of your leaving Britain; or how to choose a gun for 
shore shooting ; or how to cure yourself of a rattlesnake’s bite : 
with discussions on points of natural history, stories of adven- 
ture, fishing reminiscences, and disquisitions on dogs. And it is 
all very charming and very badly written; and fills you with 
admiration for a great sportsman, and with fury that he should 
have neither the capacity to write well nor the industry to 
arrange his scraps in some sort of order. We have also 
received a new edition of Zhe Monastery (London : Black), 
being the latest instalment of the excellent ‘ Dryburgh’ set 
of Sir Walter ; a new edition, being the second, of We/lerisms 

London: Record Press), by Charles F. Rideal; a new and 
cheap edition of Du/ce Domum (London: Cassell), edited by 
John Farmer, in a form admirably adapted for school use; a 
new edition of Charley Kingston’s Aunt (London: Warne), by 
Pen Oliver ;a new and cheap edition of Zhe Heir Presumptive 
and the Heir Apparent (London: Macmillan), by Mrs. Oliphant; 
W.and A. K. Johnston's Guide Map of Scotland (London: 
Black), which ingeniously displays at a glance physical con- 
figuration and historical association ; S/anfora’s Chart of the 
Naval Maneuvres 1893 (London: Stanford), taken from 
Admiralty chart No. 2; Up and Down the Thames (London: 
Hodder), a guide for the Victoria Association’s steamers ; and 
the new part, being the twenty-third, of Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co’s admirably illustrated edition of Green’s Short History of 
the English People. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 
A Conflict of Evidence. RR. Ottolengui. Putnam. 
Dr. Pascal, Emile Zola: Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 
Chatto. 
James Ingleton. 


‘Mr. Dick’. James Blackwood & Co. 


Perchance to Dream. M.S. Briscoe. Heinemann. 
Robert Carroll. M.E. Le Clerc. Hurst. 3 vols. 
Sons of the Croft. P.H. Hunter. Edinburgh : Oliph int. 


The Mystery of North Fortune. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant. 
The Story of Abibal the Tsourian. 

Smith, Elder. 


G. Douglas and H. Derrick. 


Edited by V. C. Princep. 


The Two Lancrofts. C.F. Keary. Osgood. 
TRAVEL 
Exploration of Mount Kina Balu. John Whitehead. Gurney. 
385. 
History 


Greece under King George. R. A. H. Bickford-Smith. Bentley. 
12s, 

Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other State Papers 
Preserved in the Military Department of the Government 
of India. Vol.1. Edited by G. W. Forrest. Calcutta : 
Military Department Press. 


The Empire of the Tsars. A Leroy-Beaulieu : Translated by 


Z. A. Ragosein. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEA 
A City of Memories. A. R. Bramston and A. C. Leroy. Win- 
chester: Wells. 53s. 
Birds ina Village. W.H.Hudson. Chapman. 7s. 6d. 
Cheiro’s Book of the Hand. Record Press. 1s. 6d. 
Discoveries in the Bacon Problem. W.¥.C. Wigston. Edin- 


burgh : Turnbull, 
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Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum. 


H. B, 


Walters. British Museum. 

History of the Monument. Charles Welch. London Corpora- 
tion. 

How to Become an Hospital Nurse. Alice Dannat. Record 
Press. Is. 6d. 


Index to the Statutes in Force. H.M. Stationery Office. tos. 

Legal Forms for Common Use. J. W. Smith. Effingham. 5s. 

Nattonal Railways. James Hole. Cassell. 4s. 

New Studies in Tennyson. Morton Luce. Clifton: Baker. 
Is. 6d. 

Reveries of World History. T.™M. Ellis. 

The Age of Disfigurement. 
Is. 

The Nursing Directory. Record Press. §s. 

The Philocalia of Origen. "Edited by J. A. Robinson. 
bridge University Press. 7s. 

What is Freemasonry. C. W.Speth. Kenning. 

Winchester Commoners, 1800-35. Edited by C. W. Holgate. 
Salisbury: Brown. Is. 


Sonnenschein. Is. 
Richardson Evans. Remington. 


Cam- 


ForEIGN 


Condorcet: sa vie, et son euvre. Le Docteur Robinet. 
Paris: Quantin.  Iofr. 

Die vedische Periode der Religion des alten Indiens. E. Hardy. 
Muenster: Aschendorff. 

Die Vorwelt und thre Entwicklungsgeschichte. 
Leipzig: Weigel. 14m. 

I'vitz von Uhde. O. J. Bierbaum. 


E. Koken. 


Muenchen : Kunstanstalt, 


1om. 
Hypnotische Experimente. RR. v. Krafft-Ebing. Stuttgart : 
Enke. 1Im2o, 


onsteur veut rire. Paris : Ollendorff. 
Sueur de sang. Leon Bloy. 


3fr.50. 
Paris: Dentu. 3fr5o. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST. 


An Answer to Some Critics. By Dr. C. H. PEARSON. 
The Wanderings of the North Pole. By Sir Roserr Bait, 


F.R.S. 

British Farmers and Foreign Imports. By Professor JAMES 
LONG. 

The Serpent’s Tongue. By W. H. Hupbson. 

The Poor of the World. Ky SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 


The Limits of Animal Intelligence. By Professor ] Loyb MORGAN. 
Missionaries in China. By R. S. GuUNpky. 

Pleys and Acting of the Season. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Thomas Payne. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

The Needs of the Navy. By Admiral Sir TnoOMAs SyMONDs. 
The Loss of The Victoria. By Admiral Sir G. Puipps Horney. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries. 


THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 
BURTON, K.C.M.G., etc. By his wife ISABEL BURTON. 
With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other I|lustrations, 
and Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 


‘Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost unique 
personality. No one is so well qualified to do justice to his strange and 
eventful career as his devoted wife, the sharer and interpreter of his inmost 
thoughts, his associate in not a few of his singular experiences. . .. . The 
two volumes are full of multifarious interest. ... . The book presents a 
striking and faithful portrait of a very remarkable man, and a stirring 
record of a very romantic career.’— 77 mes. 

‘It is a long time since a work so replete with varied and thrilling interest 
has been produced. . . . . The book is not only a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Victorian age, but a noble tribute of affection, reverence, 
and admiration to the memory of a dead hero by a woman in every way 
worthy of association with his astounding life achievements and unique 
intellectual powers . . . . a product of rare and highly cultivated intelli- 
gence.'— Daily Telegraph. 

‘ Richard Burton was so fascinating a man, his virility was so gigantic, 
his intellectual powers so remarkable, his activity so ceaseles;, his courage 
so splendid, his adventures so numerous and so thrilling, that his ‘‘ Life”’ 
cannot fail to partake of these qualities. No man has ever beena specialist 
in so many subjects: soldier, linguist, explorer, swordsman, translator. 
ethnologist, politician—if he had been only one of these his career would 
have been interesting reading, and the present work deals, of course, with 
them all. Everybody will read it.’—Dazly Chronicle. 

‘ The work will be read with interest for the biographer’s sake, as well as 
that of the eminent person to whom it more particularly relates. It is the 
most personal book in the sense of the revelation of character in a writer 
that we have had in this class of literature in our time... . . The present 
volumes abound in interest of every sort.'—Datly News. 

‘Her work is rich in varied interest; the portrait she paints with loving 
fidelity is instinct with life and masculine character; and we have been 
fascinated by the reminiscences and sparkling descriptions, whether they 
are written by herself or by Sir Richard.'—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK BY W. H. HUDSON. 
BIRDS IN A VILLAGE, 
By W. H. HUDSON. 


Author of ‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,’ ‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’ etc. 
é fm) 


Square crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. 
Ready this day. 


LonpDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 








NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE: 


AUGUST. 
‘Mr, Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial 
novels now appearing.'—British Weekly. 
A Gentleman of France: Being the Memoirs of Gaston de 
Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. Ry STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author 
of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ Cuaps. XXII.-X XIV. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Lecrurr II. By 
J. A. FrovupE, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
Discipline. By Roy TELLET. 
Reflection and Presage. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
On Leopards. By C. T. BUCKLAND. 
An Eastern Cadet. By L. B. WALForD. 
Too Many Stars. By May KENDALL. 
The Topography of Humphry Clinker. By Austin Dopson. 
At the Sign of The Ship. By ANDREW Lana. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Contents for August. 


Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. By LesLiz Srepuey, 
French Plays and English Audiences. By Grorce BARLow, 
Archdeacon Farrar and the “ Ritualists.” 3y Canon Knox 
LITTLE. 

Spring in the Woods of Valois. By Madame DARMgEsTETER. 

The Structure of the Gospel of Peter. By J. RENDEL Harris. 
Lessing and His Place in German Literature. By T. W, 
KOLLESTON., 

Scotland and Disestablishment. By DonaLp MAcLeop, D.D, 

The Associated Life. By WALTER BESANT. 

The New Islam. By Epwarp SELL. 

The Gray and Gay Race. By Sruart Henry. 

The Evolution of Liberal Unionism. ‘By Sir G. Ossorne 
MorGAN, Bart., M.P. 


ag 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 


15 & 16 TavisTock STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








VTC T | r ¢ 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST 1893. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS, 
AT THE GREEN DRAGON. By Beatrice HArRADEN. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICA CUP: INTERNATIONAL YACHT 
RACING. By R. Jope-Svape. 
RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA. 
A FRENCH STUDY OF BURNS. 
IN ORCADIA. 
EARLSCOURT. Cuaps. XXVIII.-XXXI. 
AMONG FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 

By THE Hon. Lavy STarrorp NORTHCOTE 
FONTINALIS IN SCOTLAND. By C. Srein. 
PRIEST-RIDDEN IRELAND, 

NEW BOOKS. 
THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION, 
THE COUP DETAT. 


NO. 934. 


WititiamM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





FARL'S COURT EXHIBITION - 
OF 


GARDENING AND FORESTRY. 
THE GARDEN OF LONDON, 


OPEN DAILY, 11 a.m. TO 11 P.M 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARL’S COURT. 


BAND of H.M. SCOTS GUARDS and the EXHIBITION BAND, GRAND 
ORGAN, STRING BAND. 
Miss NELLIE GANTHONY’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
ILLUMINATIONS :—Tens of Thousands of Electric, Gas, and 
Vauxhall Lights, arranged with regard to colour. 
FERNERIES, FOUNTAINS, WATERFALLS. 
DMISSION ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS (ONE GUINEA), 


admitting to the Main Building, Exhibition of Gardening and Forestry, 
FLOWER SHOW on 2‘th and 27th inst, Central and Western Gardens. 


(CAPTAIN BOYTON’S WORLD’S WATER SHOW. 


EARL’S COURT. 





PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 
COOLEST PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT IN LONDON. 
THE THRILLING SENSATION 
SHOOTING THE ‘‘CHUTES,” and 
A HOST OF STARTLING NOVELTIES, 
TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY at 3.30 and 8.30. Rain or Shine. 
ADMISSION 1s. to 5s. (2000 FREE SEATS). 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.’, from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Fgypt, including 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) + 
Rhoda Island (where Meses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple ot 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing. 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens ; Site ot 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/6, 2/6, mounted spect 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/-.- DARLINGTON & co, 





Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. —: 

‘ Nothing better could be desired.'—Aritish Weekly. ‘Capital “guides. — 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpfool Mercury. 

3y RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, ae — 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/°. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, éd 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d.55 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, an 
Cader Idris, 6d., post free 7d. 





LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
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